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(The right 0f Translation is reserved.) 


AND THE 


HIGHLANDS. 


(ROYAL ROUTE, VIA CRINAN AND CALEDONIAN CANALS.) 


Special. Cabin Tickets for Tourists issued during the Season, yon for Six Separate or 
Consecutive Days" Sailing by any of Mr. MacBRayne's Steamers, £3, 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 


Claymore, | Fusilier, Inverarary Castle.| Mountaineer.! Glengarry, } Linnet, | Lochness, | Glencoe, | Mabel, 
Columba, | Grenadier. | Gondolier, Islay. Clydesdale, | Lochiel, | Clansman;} Gladiator, Udea, 
Iona, Chevalier, | Lochawe, Pioneer, Fingal, Cavalier, Handa, Ethel, | Countess. 


Sail during the Season for Islay, Lochawe, Oban, Fort William, Inverness, Staffa, Iona, Glencoe, Tobermory, 
Portree, Strome Ferry, Gairloch, Loch Maree, Ullapool, Loch Inver, and Stornoway, affording Tourists an 
opportunity of visiting the magnificent seenery of Glencoe, Cuchuliin Hills, Loch Coruisk, Loch Scavaig, Loch 
Maree, and the famed Islands of Staffa and iona. Official Guide Book, 3d.; Ilinstrated,.6d, and 1s.- Time Bill, 
with Map and Tourist Fares, free from Messrs. CHATTo & Winbvs, 214 Piceadiily, London ;.or by post from the 
Proprietor. DaviD MACBRAYNE, 119 Hope Street, Glaszow. 


SUMMER soem GLASGOW 





* prides " ricci ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


With Fecsimile Sketches. Edited by H, BLack- 
oy. DEBILITY 


GROSVENOR NOTES, 1888. Mr. WILLIAM W MITTINGHAM, Chiswick Cottage, 


wi " aay, ¢ “— 38, . § . LACK- Surbiton hill, writes :—“ / Aave derived great benecht 
ith Farsimile Sketches. Edited by H. BLack Sro.1 wearing; sur Ele ectropathic Belt. its influence 


BURN. 13. has been marvell 
THE NEW GALLERY 888 Guaranteed to aiaiethl. 6 site continuous current of 
s i & Electricity, which speedily cures all Disorders ef the 
With Facsimile Sketches. Edited by H. Buack- Nerves, Stomach, Liver aid Kidneys. Thousands of 
BURN. ° 18. Testimonials. Pamphiet & Advice free on 
application to Mr. €. B. Harness, Conswit- 


THE PARIS SALON, 18838. te Bled onion, the Medical Battery Co. Ltd, 


With over 300 Facsimile Sketches. 3s. LONDON, W. 
OXFORD ST (Corner “of 
5 § Rathbone Place.) 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. Call to-day, if possible. or write at onee 











aa wil ere | DR. EDWARD PICK 


IS NOW TEACHING HIS 


New and Natural DMSethod 


FOR 


IMPROVING THE MEMORY, 


AND 
ys WV. Facilitating the Acquirement of Knowledg 
SS La ; without the aid of any Artificial. Means, 
VY ae : Dr. Pick’s method is so simple that the Pupil 
aN 58 ean ap 


EERE ply it-at once to any particular study if 
tie wow ane S-k beaded which he may be engaged. without having t 


learn or to remember anything extraneous 
the matter before him. 


FOR PROSPECTUS, ADDRESS 8a NEW INN, STRAND, W.C 
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Is assured to those who discard poisonous hair restorers and dyes. and 
cheap oils, which produce eruptions on the scalp, and use 3 


? ROWLANDS’ 


Hair, It. contains no le aa or miners 1 tagveaie nts, and can now also be 


had ina GOLDEN COLOUR for fair-haired children. 
Sizes, 8s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. (Family Bottles equal-to 4 small). 


Ask Chemists for ROWLANDS’, and avoid cheap worthless imitations under similar names. s 
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Crders for Advertisements and Bills should reach the Office, 214 Piccadilly, W., not later than the 18th of the Month, 








TORPID LIVER 


Positively cured by 
these Little Pills. 


They also relieve Distress from 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, and Too 
Hearty Eating. A perfect remedy 
for Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Kad Taste in the Mouth, 
Coated Tongue, Pain m the side, 
and HEADACHE. They regu:ate 
the Bowels and prevent Constipa- 
tion and Piles. The smallestand 

easiest totake. SUGAR COATED, 

URELY VEGETABLE, do not 
gripe or purge, but by their gentle 
action please all who use them, 
——_—_=— ‘ Established 1856. Standard Pill of 

In phials at1s.14d. Sold by all Chemists, 
or sent by post. 


SMALL PILL. SMALL DOSE. SMALL PRICE. 
Illustrated pamphlet free. British Depot, 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, E.C. 








the United States. 











Mss EMILY FAITHFULL, in 


‘THREE VISITS TO AMERICA . thus 
writes respecting an interview with OL IVER 
WENDELL HOLMES:—‘As a fellow-sufferer 
from Asthma, we had early found a bond of 
sympathy in discussing a complaint which hitherto 
had bafiled the science of the whole world, 
though America must have the credit of the 
discovery of the best palliatative I know, viz., 
HIMROD’S ASTHMA POWDER, from 
the fumes of which I have invariably derived 
the greatest possible relief. Some years ago I 
gave it to Dr. Morrel Mackenzie, of London, who 
has found it of inestimable value to sufferers 
from that painful malady here. I have tried 
every remedy ever invented, and HIMROD’S 
CURE is the only one in which I have absolute 
confidence.’ 

Jt is important to observe that HIMROD'S 
CURE was employed under the highest medical 
sanction in the case of the late Earl of Beacons- 
field. 

Directions for Use-—ASTHMA.—Burn a half- 
teaspoonful upon a plate, or in the cover of the 
box. Draw the fumes well into the lungs through 
the mouth, retaining them as long as possible, 
and allowing them to escape through the nostrils. 
In severe paroxyms use the Cure half-hourly. 


HIMROD’S CURE, per Tin, 4s., or post- 
free, 4s. 3d. . 
BRITISH DEPOT: 


46 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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Perry Davis’ 


VEGETABLE 


| Pain KILLER 
PERRY DAV! DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 


Is the Oldest, Best, and most 
widely-known Family Medicine in 
the world. 

It instantly Relieves and Cures severe 
Scalds, Burns, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, 
Headache, Pains in the Side, Joints, and Limbs, 
and all Neuralgic and Rheumatic Pains. Taken 
internally Cures at once Coughs, Sudden Colds, 
Colic, Diarrhoea, and Cholera Infantum. 


PAIN KILLER IS THE GREAT 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE, 


And affords relief not to be obtained by other 
remedies. 


Any Chemist can supply it at is. 1id, 
and 2s. 9d. per bottle. 


MENDS EVERYTHING. 


LEPAGE’S 


LIQUID GLUE 


Is used “by Puliman Palace CarCo. 
Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Co., 
® & by thousands of first-ciass m’frs.& 
mechanics throughout the world,for 
(\' all oe work onW ‘ood, ” Orys 


Sg farted GOLD MEDAL er 


i E-x’bn,London, 1883, Pronounced the 


ereeceaa STRONGEST ADHESIVE KNOWN 


Sold in tin eans for mechanics and 
s.&in bottles for Family use 


IT MENDS EVERYTHING. 
Wood, Leather, Paper, Ivory, Glass, China, Rubber. 
Stone, Jewellery, Metals, Shoes, Books, Card Albums, 
Toys, Musical instruments, Statuary, Farmers’ Imple- 
meats, Furniture, Bric-a-Brac, etc. 


STRONG AS IRON. SOLID AS A ROCK. 


No Heating.—No Preparation.—Always Ready. 
Indispensable in every Family. Sold in tin cans for 
Mechanics and Amateurs. Half Pints, 1s. 6d., Pints, 
2s, 9d., and Quarts, ts. 63. each, and in bottles for 
family use, at 6d. and 1s. Samples free by post on 
receipt of stamps or postal order. Sold by the whole- 
sale trade generally, and retailed by Stationers, Fancy 
Goods Dealers, Grocers, Ironmongers, Chemists, etc. 
etc. Depot: 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


STEPNIAK’S GREAT WORK IS NOW READY. 

The Russian Peasantry, their Agrarian Condition, Social Life, and Religion, is 
now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 

This work, together with TIKHOMIROV’S ‘ RUSSIA: POLITICAL and SOCIAL’ (2 vols. 8vo. 21s.), forms 

a COMPLETE ACCOUNT of MODERN RUSSIA. entirely superseding all previous works on the subject. 











A NEW WORK ON CANAL AND BARGE LIFE. 
Life in the Cut. By Amos READE. Dedicated, by permission, to GEORGE SMITH 
of Coalville. 6s. 

* The excellent purpose of this deeply interesting story is emphasised by the power and pathos of Mr. Reade’s 
style.’— Mornine Post. ? : : 

* A first-rate piece of character sketching. Every leaf is instinct with the spirit of the people in whose in‘ erests 
the book is conceived.’—ABERDEEN JOURNAL. i Pts Os ee ees 
NEW VOLUME OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
Sierra Leone ; or, The White Man's Grave. By G. A. LETHBRIDGE-BANBURY, of 

H.M. Colonial Civil Service. Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 




















Ireland in ’98: Sketches of the Principal Characters of the Time. By the late Dr. 
R. R. MADDEN. Edited by J. BowLts DALY, LL.D. With Engraved Portraits and Facsimile Contem- 

_ porary Prints, 8vo. 9s. oa A ae AS 

History of Ireland. By Dr. R. Hassencamp. Translated, with the Author's sanction, 
b 


y E. A. Ropinson. 8vo.1 vol. 9s. 








With Coloured Frontispiece after Gillray. By GRAHAM EVERITT. 6s. 


The Science of Religions. By E. Burnovur. Translated by J. LieBe. With 
an Introduction by E. J. Rapson, M.A.,M.RA.S., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. cloth, 
7s. 6d. Contends that the religious systems of India and Persia are based on a primitive Aryan religion— 
a refined system of metaphysics, founded on a thorough grasp of physical facts—which the author attempts 
to trace ; and that this was the fountain head of the religions of the Veda, Avesta, and Christianity. By 
ingenious and learned research he proceeds to refer all the principal Christian doct-ines (the Trinity, 
Eucharist, and sign of the Cross) to this source, which he considers the traditional ‘ secret doctrine’ of the 
Early Christians. 








THREE NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
1.—ANNIE THOMAS’S ‘LOVE’S A TYRANT,’ | 2. JEAN MIDDLEMASS'’S ‘ VAIA’S LORD.’ 
3. EMILY OSBORNE'S ‘ PECCAVI!’ 
A SECOND EDITION OF GEORGE MOORE'S 
Confessions of a Young Man. With Etched Portrait of Author by Wm. 
STRANG. 6s. 

The ACADEMY says :—‘ It is a brilliant sketch ; much the best thing that Mr. Moore has done ; the production 
of a man of wide culture, and containing scarcely a single page void of something suggestive, amusing, daring. 
. . +. In point of mere cleverness, these “ Confessions” seem to me without a rival in recent English fiction.’— 
Wm. SHARP. 











NOVEL BY THE LATE CAPT. MAYNE REID. 
The Child Wife. By the Author of ‘The Scalp Hunters,’ ‘The Death Shot,’ ‘No 
¢ Quarter!’ &. 6s. ae = ee oe ee 
Two Chorus Girls. By W. HAMILTON CLARKE, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 3s. 6d. 











A More Excellent Way: a Socialist Novel. _By ConsTANCE HOWELL. 63. 





Cricket—Three New Books on. 
1. CHRONICLES of CRICKET: Facsimile Reprints of NYREN’S CRICKETER’S GUIDE. 
LILLYWHITE’S HANDBOOK of CRICKET. 

DENISON’S SKETCHES of the PLAYERS, with a View of old Lord’s, Portraits, &c., 3s, 6d. Books 
which once enjoyed a widespread popularity, and which are now very rare. 
2. THE GAME of CRICKET. By FReEp. GALE (‘The Old Buffer’). Second Edition ready, Picture 
boards, 2s. 
‘ A very refreshing book. A cool wind blows through it from the past into the present, out of the dead past, 
over the daisied graves of ancient cricketers."—DAILy NEws. 
3. SPORTS and RECREATIONS in TOWN and COUNTRY. By Frep. Gate. This day. 2s. Boxing— 
The Prize Rinz—Racing—Fishing —Co ching, &c. 


Cyclopzedia of Education. (In Twelve Parts.) Part 4.48 pp. royal 8vo. 7d._ 


TIME, Edited by WALTERSICHEL. 128 pages, Ls. 
The June Number contains: 

Work and Workers, No. 6.—‘ The Salvation Army.’ Mrs. DaumMonp.—Matthew Arnold. GEoRGE 
W. E. RussELL.—Pictures of the Year.—A By-Election Contest. Hrnry JEpHsoN (formerly Private 
Secretary to Mr. Forster and Sir Chas. Trevelyan).—Civil Employment to the Army Reserve. Major 
Watter Lixpsay.—‘ Among the Lilies.’ CLEMENT Scort.--Josiah House of Uptoh.—ROBERT 
ELSMERE. = Kophetua XIII. Chaps, VI-VIl.—Time’s Footsteps for the Month.—The Best 
Books of the Month, &c. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.’S List. 





A NEW BOOK BY MR. HENRY JAMES. 
PARTIAL PORTRAITS. By Henry JAmzs, Author of ‘The Europeans,’ ‘ French 


Poets an‘ d Novelists,’ &e. Crown 8vo. és, 


A SEASON IN SUTHERLAND. By Joun E. Epwarps-Moss. Crown 8vo. 4s.{6d. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE MAKERS OF VENICE: Doges, Conquerors, Painters, and Men of Letters. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘The Makers “of Florence’ &c. With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
The SPECTATOR says: ‘ A most interesting, even fascinating book.. .A book which must delight everyone ° 
who reads it...... It isamong the most charming of the many charming books that have been inspired | by Venice.’ 
THE RENAISSANCE: Studies in Art and Poetry. By WALTER PATER, Fellow of 
Brasenose Coliege ; Author of ‘Marius the Epicurean: his Sensations and Ideas,’ ‘Imaginary Portraits,’ 
&e. Fourth Thousand,  Revis sed and E nlarged. Extra Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
By THOMAS HARDY. 
WESSEX TALES: Strange, Lively, and Commonplace. By THomAs Harpy, 
Author of ‘The Woodlanders,’ ‘ Far from the Madding Crowd,’ &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s, 
By W. E. NORRIS. , ; 
CHRIS. By W. E. Norris, Author of ‘ My Friend Jim,’ ‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac,’ 
&c. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 21s, 
The MorNING Post says :—‘ The author’s charm of manncr has never been more apparent than in this 
his latest tale.’ 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. — 
JOYCE. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘Sir Tom,’ ‘ Hester,’ ‘ A Country Gentleman,’ 
‘The Second Son,’ &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
‘“ Joyce” is, we think,’ says the AcADEmY, ‘for five-sixths of it at least, the best novel that Mrs, 
Oliphant has written for some dozen years.’ 
By «a NEW WRITER. 
FRATERNITY: a Romance. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 
By HENRY JAMES. 
THE REVERBERATOR. By HENry JAMEs, Author of ‘The American,’ ‘ The 


Europeans,’ ‘ Daisy Miller,’ &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS. NEW VOLUMES. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. By F. MARION CRAWPfoRD, Author of ‘ Mr. Isaacs’ &e. 


PAUL PATOFF. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE NEW ANTIGONE: a Romance. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MACMILLAN’S TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 











BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN BY THE AUTHOR OF BY FRANCE3 HODGSON 
HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.’ *‘ HOGAN, M.P.’ BURNETT. 
one Marriages. Hogan, M.P. Louisi: F ( ' ° 
Oliv Tae Honourable Miss Verrard. my = 
Agatha’ ~ Husband. Flitters, Tatters, and the Haworth’s. 
The Ogilvie © ounselior; Weeds; and other aibieaneiaimmane 
The Head ‘or the Family. het Romeona : a Story. By HvuLen 
. Chris Carew. JA ON. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. pat s « hildren. A Slip. - the Fens. 
The Curate in Cl . | TAY 
A Son of the Soil. BY GEORGE FLEMING. BY HUGH CONWAY. 
Young ened ~. A Nile Novel A Family Affair. 
He that will Not when he May. | Mirage : Living or Dead. 
sere s Son. The Head of Medusa. BY W. E. NORRIS. 
a© ~ ge yY Gentleman, _ My Friend Jim. 

ester. , -\ ,‘re 
The Second Son. | BY ANNIE KEARY. BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
| amet’ 's Home. - Aunt Rachel. 

ty . emenc ranklyn. 

BY MRS. MACQUOID. ‘Olabury. BY HENRY JAMES. 
Patty. A York and a Lancaster Rose. The Priacess Casamassima. 











A Series of Papers on ‘OED E NG LISH HOMES’ is now appearing in 


Che English LEllustrated Magazine 


Monthly. Profusely Illustrated, price 6d.; by post, 8d. 


ARUNDEL, PENSHURST, and HINCHINGBROOKE dave already been described. The number for JUNE contains a 
Paper on ERIDGE CASTLE. COACHING Days and COACHING Ways, by W. O. Tristram, with Illustrations by 
H. RaILTon and HuGH THOMSON is continued in the current number. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford ‘Street, “Covent ( Garden, London, W.C. 
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TWO NEW NOVELS NOW IN THE PRESS. 


To be ready immediately, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of ‘ By Proxy’ &e. 





To be re: eady immediately, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


EoW ES: a me, 


By the Author of * Mehalah,’ ‘ Red Spider,’ &e. 





Post 8vo. cloth extra, . 6d. 


HOW TO PLAY SOLO WHIST. 


With Illustrative Specimen Hands printed in red and black, and a revised and augmented 
Code of Laws. 
By ABRAHAM S. WILKS and CHARLES F. PARDON. 
‘A comprehensive, clear, and ceacise exposition of the game;...... provides sufficient instruction for the 
novice, reliable advice to the learner, and 2 competent authority to the expart.—JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
‘ The little work is exceedingly well done, and should be sure of a welcome from card-players.’—ScorsMan, 
‘ The authors have revised the code of laws in such a manner that all cases commonly arising are clearly 
id fairly provieed for..—MORNING Post. 
‘The book is tastefully got-up, the method and principles are lucidly ¢ xplained, and the illustr ative hands 


will materially aid the student in obtaining a good insight into the main features of the game.’ 
PicroriaL Worn. 


meee TWAIN’S NEW BOOK. 


‘rown Svo. cloth extra, 7s. 


MARK TWAIN'S LIBRARY OF HUMOUR 


With 197 Illustrations by E. W. KEMBLE. 


* Most amusing sketches...... The volume shoul commend itself to a very wide circle of reave 

PALL Mas | GAZETTE. 
the best collection of illustrations of American humour that has been made. The anthology has 
in it, and there are few pieces which are not of the richest American flavour......It is a prime 


* Probably 












not a dull pies 
col'ection.’-—ScorsMAN. 

‘Certainly the best book of the kind yet issuel......Will commend itself to an unusually wide circle of 
readers.’—WEEKLY NEWS. 

‘While we have abundant variety of subject, style, and treatment, there is not a single paze in the whole 
volame in which the fun palls on the reader...... 3y far the best collection of American humour, in the sense 
of being the most readable and enjoyable.’—ScorrisH LEADER 


MARK TWAIN’S other Books are as follows: 
The CHOICE WORKS of MARK TWAIN. The PRINCE and the PAUPER, With 


Revised and Corrected throughout by the Anthor, neat ly 200 Illustrations. Crown 8yvo. cloth extra, 
With Life, Portrait, and numerous I]lustrations. s. 6d. Cheap Edition, post 8vo. Illustrated 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. boat ds, 2s. 


The INNOCENTS ABROAD: or, The New a4 TRAMP ABROAD, With 314 Mlustra- 





rress : bein me Account of the : 
ip ‘Quaker City ‘s Pleasure Excursion to tions. Crown Svo. cloth extra, 7s. Gd. Cheap 
Europe and the Holy Land. With 23 4 Illustrations. Edition, post Svo. Illustrated boards, 2s. 


fo feof * Mark Twain's Picasure rip’), The STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT, &e. 


post 8vo Illustrate] boards, 2s Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. ; post 8vu, Illustrated 
ROUGHING IT, and The INNOCENTS at beneGe, 3s 
moun be, aaetibet raed _— LIFE on the MISSISSIPPI. With about 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 
>. F » heen — 500 Original lilastrations. Crown 8vo. ot 
The GILDED AGE. , y MARK [WAIN and extra, 7s. 6d. Cheap Edition, vent Sv0. Illustrated 
LES DUDLEY WARNER. With 212 Illnstrations boards, 2s. 
Ps T. Coppin. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
rhe ADVENTURES of TOM SAW YER. The ADVENTURES of HUCKLEBERRY 
With 111 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, INN. Vith 174 lilustrations by E W. Kemble. 
is. € , Cheap Edition, post 8vo. Ill astri ted Saas 1 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d, Cheap Edition 


post 8vo. Lilustrated boards, 2s. 


boards, 2s. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. ‘ 
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Now ready, 2s 


LONDON IN 1888. 
Illustrated by EIGHTEEN BIRD’S-EYE VIEWS OF THE PRINCIPAL STREETS. Also 
by a MAP SHOWING ITS CHIEF SUBURBS AND ENVIRONS. Originally compiled 
by HERBERT FRY, Editor of the ‘Royal Guide to the London Charities,’ ‘ Handbook to 
Normandy,’ ‘ The Road to Paris,’ &c. Eighth Year of Issue. Revised and Enlarged. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT COMPOSERS. 
HANDEL. By J. Curuserr Happen. Fep. with Portrait, 1s. 6d. cloth. 


MENDE LSSOHN. By same Author. (Jn course of preparation. 


THE STATESMEN SERIES. 


Edited by LLOYD C. SANDERS. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 


VOLUMES NOW READY.' 


BEACONSFIELD. By T. E. Kesset. 


‘The portrayal, we need hardly say, is thoroughly sympathetic, and, in fact, the reader who desires to know 
what Lord Beaconsfield was, both as man and as statesman, could not do better than take Mr. Kebbel as his guide,’ 


GLOBE, 
PALMERSTON. By Luoyp C. Sanpers. 


‘It appears to us to be admirably executed. —ATHENAUM,. 
O'CONNELL. By J. A. Haminrtoy. 


Other Volumes, as hitherto announced, are in course of preparation, including : 
METTERNICH, by Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.5.I. (now in the press) ; 
PEEL, by F.C, MontTacuE; BOLINGBROKE, pd ARTHUR HASSALL ; 

and FOX, ‘py H. O. WAKEMAN, Xc. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 
NEW VOLUME. 
HANNAH MORE. By Cuarnorre M. Yonce. 


‘It is almost needless to say that Miss Yonge has made excellent use of the simple and interesting materis als 
at her command, and that she has produced a sympathetic and discriminating monograph on “* Hannah More.” 
Scors MAGAZINE. 


THREE NEW NOVELS READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
WALTER STANHOPE. By Jonny Cortanp. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


A MARTYR TO PRIDE. By Watrer Sranunore. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE VOICE OF URBANO. By J. W. Wetts, Author of ‘Three Thousand 


Miles through Brazil.’ 





London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MR. BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries, 


HERR PAULUS 


HIS RISE, HIS GREATNESS, AND HIS FALL. 
By WALTER BESANT. 

‘Clever, neatly constructed, and vivaciously written.’—ScorrisH LEADER. 

*An enjoyable book....../ As interesting a hero of fiction as will be met with in the course of six months’ 
reading of new novels....../ A happy blend of humour and pathos and satire which will give its readers ample 
matter for thought as well as for enjoyment.’—-ScoTsMAN. 

‘In the easy flow of a bright and varied story, and in the careful development of well-conceived characters, 
“ Herr Paulus” is at least equal to any of Mr. Besant’s recent novels. It will be praised by the critic who passes 
his judgment according to what he believes to be the canons of art, as well as by the ignoramus who never reads 
a book “ when he has anything better to do.”......The minor characters are cleverly sketched.’—Sr. JAMrs'’s 
GAZETTE, 

* What Charles Reade was to Government abuses, Walter Besant is to common-sense abuses, and they both 
are the protectors of fools. When he makes up his mind to publish a book, he takes up a certain subject and 
weaves it into aromance, The outcome of some such have tound tangible effect in the East End of London; 
but the incalculable amount of good which has been done to the mind and intellect of the reader who can vouch 
gs ee “ Herr Paulus” is one of the best books Mr. Besant has yet written.’ frie HITEHALL » RE VIEW. 


MR. BESANT’S NEW BOOK. 


Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with 137 Full-page Plates and Woodcuts, 16s. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ 


‘* Fifty Years Ago” is not a novel, but it is doing it but scanty justice to say that it is more amusing than 
many novels......The book is enriched with a very interesting and complete series of portraits,’—Sarurnay 
REVIEW 

‘ This entertaining volume.’--MorNING Post. 

*A charming sketch of the life and manners of our fathers..—Wit AND WiIsDoM, 

‘It would be a difficult task to decide which was the best Jubilee book written last year. But it is tolerably 
certain that Mr. Besant’s picture of Great Britain as it was “ Fifty Years Ago,” would bo accorded one of the 
highest, if not absolutely the highest, place in that voluminous literature...... It bas a far higher valae than 
that of any merely ephemeral cr occasional work......The book has the charm of being interesting for its 
stimulating and vigorous style as well as for its matter..—ScoTsMAN, 

‘A very interesting sketch ; a valuable work.’—STAr, 

‘Mr. Besant’s handsome volume. . . is full of life, movement, and colour, and presents a vivid, interesting, 
and able picture of the times, and one which may well inspire hope for the future of England.’—LrEps ME f 

‘An admirable picture of the manners and customs of our fathers and grandfathers, It is strange. indeed, 
come upon an annalist with a knowledge of human nature and a sense of humour, and we sometimes almost 
forget — he is writing annals,’- JAMES PAYN, in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON News, 

*Mr. Besant’s handsome and substantial volume, apart from its value as a vivid picture of men and manner 
is as entertaining almost as one of the author’s novels. The illustrations are a very important part of the work 
The sketches published at the time have been carefully collected and faithfully reproduced.’—MANCHESTER 
EXAMINER. 

‘The scenes he depicts with such ease and freelom seem to glow as one reads them, in a manner which is 
probably unattainable by any other writer of to-day.’—-CounT AND Socrkty REVIEW. 

* A very entertaining and valuable work....../ Amusing and instructive......Nothing is too small, nothing 
too great, to find a place in the pages of this c mprehensive and historic ally valuable volume, and both Mr 
Besant and the publishers are to be thanked for having Pt 1t so much useful and amus sing information within 
reach of the public i in so ) Pleasant and conve nient af rm.’—PumpP Cc OUNT. 


























MR. BESANT’S OTHER Ww ORKS ARE AS FOLLOW ee 
NOVELS BY WALTER BESANT- AND JAMES RICE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6/, each ; post 8vo. illus. boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. BY CELIA’S ARBOUR. 
WITH HARP AND CROWN. THE MONKS OF THELEMA. 
THIS SON we VULCAN. "TWAS IN TRAFALGAR’S BAY. 
MY LITTLE GIRL. THE SEAMY SIDE. 
THE CASE For MR. LUCRAFT. THE TEN YEARS’ TENAN 
THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET. 
NOVELS BY WALTER BESANT. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post Svo. illus. boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEW: an ALL al A (GARDEN FAIR. With 6 Illustrations 
impossible Story. With Illustrations by Frep. BARNARD. 
TH HE CAPTAINS’ ROOM, &c. With Frontispicce by DOROTHY FORSTER. With Frontispiece by CHARLES 











J. WHEELER oN. 
CHILDREN OF GIBEON. UNCLE JACK, and other Stories. 
THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. With THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES: a 
Illustrations by A, FORESTIER. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, Mem« rown Svo. cloth extra, 6s, [ Preparing. 
38, 6d, THE ART OF FICTION. Demy &vo. Is. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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WARD & LOCK’S ILLUSTRATED — 
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mm ONE SHILLING EACH. “Sw 





Or handsomely and strongly bound in Red Cloth, price Eighteenpence each. 


With New Route Maps, Coloured Plates, Numerous Engravings, 
and Latest Information. 





LONDON. Map and 35,000 Cab Fares. 

ENVIRONS OF LONDON. 

EDINBURGH and Environs. 

DUBLIN and Neighbourhood. 

GLASGOW and the CLYDE. 

LIVERPOOL and Environs. 

LEEDS and Vicinity. 

BRIGHTON and Suburbs. 

WORTHING and its Neighbourhood. 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

THE ISLE OF MAN. 

THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 

THE TROSSACHS, Lochs Lomond and 
Katrine. 

FIFE, Kinross, &c. 

AYR, Arran and Land of Burns. 

ABBOTSFORD and Scottish Border. 

OBAN and Western Isles. 

PERTH, Dundee, &c. 

ABERDEEN to ELGIN, Deeside, &c. 

INVERNESS and the Northern Islands. 

SKYE, Orkney and the Far North. 

CORK, Glenzariff, Bantry. 

KILLARNEY: Its Lakes and Scenery. 

COUNTY WICKLOW. 

BELFAST and Neighbourhood. 

CARLINGFORD BAY and Mourne Mountains. | 


The Highlands and Islands of Scotland. Maps, | 
Plans, and Coloured and other Illustrations. Fep. | 
8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

The Lowlands of Scotland. With numerous Maps, | 
Plans, and Coloured and other Illustrations. Fep. 
8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. | 

Pictorial Handbook to Warwickshire: Its An- 
tiquities, A-sociations, Towns and Villages, &c. 

Map, Coloured and other Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. 





cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Guide to North Devon. With Maps and Plans. 
Coloured and other Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. cloth 
gilt, 2s. 6d. 


GIANT’S CAUSEWAY and the Coast of 
Antrim. 
NORTH WALES and its Watering Places. 
SOUTHPORT and Vicinity. 
SCARBOROUGH and Eastern Yorkshire. 
WHITBY and Neighbourhood. 
REDCAR and Parts of Cleveland. 
SALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA, &c. 
BRIDLINGTON QUAY, Filey, &c. 
ILKLEY and Neighbourhood. 
FURNESS ABBEY and Neighbourhood. 
MORECAMBE BAY and Neighbourhood. 
BUXTON and Peak District. 
MATLOCK and Dovedale. 
LEAMINGTON, Warwick, &c. 
KENILWORTH and Neighbourhood. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
BIRMINGHAM and its Neighbourhood. 
YORK and its Minster. 
HARROGATE and its Spas. 
TORQUAY and South Devon. 
LYNTON, Lynmouth, and Neighbourhood. 
EXETER and South-East Devon. 
ILFRACOMBE, Barnstaple, &c. 
BIDEFORD and Neighbourhood. 
WINDSOR and its Castle. 
DARTMOOR: Its Tors and Antiquities. 
PLYMOUTH, Devonport, &c. 


In and around London. Including Hampton Court 
and Windsor Castle. With numerous Maps, Plans, 
Coloure| and other Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. picture 
boards, 2s, ; cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 

The Holiday Companion «nd Traveller’s Guide. 
Crown 8vo. wrapper, boards, price 1s, 

Holiday Trips round London. With Maps, 
Sketch Routes, and I)lustrati ns. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 
Ward and Lock’s Pocket Map of London. With 

35,000 Cab Fares, Fep. 8vo. cloth, 1s, 

L’lle de Jersey (French). Wrapper, 6d, ; cloth, 1s. 

Sea Air and Sea Bathing. Edited by GrorcE 
Buiack, M.B. Edin. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s, 


WARD & LOCK’S *S COUNTY MAPS. 


These Maps are drawn fro:n Authentic Sources, and are each accompanied by a Ready Guide, treating of every- 
thing calculated to interest a stranger on a visit to, or contemplating a residence in, the particular county 
treated of. Fep. 8vo. neat cloth, 1s. each. 


NORFOLK 


WARWICKSHIRE. DERBYSHIRE. SURREY. 


KENT. SUSSEX, 


‘WARD, LOCK, & CO., Salisbury Square, London, E.C, 
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3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


KING OR KNAVEP 


By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
‘ Cynthia strikes us as one of the happiest sketches that Mr. Francillon has ever done......The whole book 
is interesting....Like much else of his work, the curious fantastic charm of life-like impossibility.” —AcADEMY. 

‘It certainly will keep the ordinary reader absorbed to the end.’—ST. JAMES’s GAZETTE. 

«One cannot read Mr. Francillon’s clever storv without being reminded of Mr. Stevenson's “ Dr. Jekyll.” In 
many respects “‘ King or Knave” is a more artistically constructed and enthralling story than Mr, Stevenson's, 
evesced An admirably-drawn example of this kind of double identity.”—GLasacow HeRALp. 

* A clever, well-written, and well-sustained story......One of the best.,—Lapy’s PICTORIAL. 

*“ King or Knave” is a novel of incident in the best sense of the term; the narrative never flags for a 
moment, but carries the reader on as if on the surface of a swift running stream ; it abounds in vivid episodes, 
one stirring situation following hard upon another. But the novel is also one of character......It is certain to 
be welcomed as a story of fresh and sustained interest, told with special force and picturesqueness.’—G LOBE. 

* The plot of Mr. Francillon’s powerfully written novel is too intricate in its details to be sketched in brief 
space with justice to the skill of its construction. But its general purport may be described as an attempt io 
describe the career of an historical Dr. Jekyll......The theme has been wrought upon more than once in fiction. 
Few writers, however, could treat it with finer effect than Mr. Francillon. His novel is of deep interest, well! 
sustained from first to last......The novel is heartily enjoyable, and deserves more than a common measure of 
success.’—SCOTSMAN. 

‘ A very clever specimen of sensational fiction. Mr. Francillon’s climax is dramatic and full of feeling. The 
story is from first to last absorbing.’.—MorNING Post, 

‘Mr. Francillon is to be congratulated on his last novel......So much interest in it as to make it enthralling 
......Even the jaded reviewer found it difficult to lay down the book before it was finished.’—Arrow. 

‘Mr. Francillon is to be congratulated on having created such a perfectly original hero, and still more on the 
artistic finish which he has imparted to the portrait. In other respects the book is full of merit, the incidents 
being abundant, the characterisation distinct and strong, the interest unflagging, and the writing a model of 
good nervous English.’—GnraPuic. 

Mr. Francilion’s other Novels are as follows: 

Crown &vo. cloth extra, 3s, 6d. each ; post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s, each. 


QUEEN COPHETUA. | ONE BY ONE. | A REAL QUEEN. 
OLYMPIA. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, Qs. ESTHER’S GLOVE. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 








3 vols. crown 8vo. at ali Libraries. 


THE DEVIL’S DIE. 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of ‘ Babylon,’ ‘In All Shades,’ &c. 


*Mr. Grant Allen’s powerful and interesting novel......The story has a strong interest, which is started 
soon and kept at good speed till the eud. It deserves more than an ordinary measure of success..—ScoTSMAN. 
* Many of the scones are unqnestionably powerful...... This vividly-written story.,—MORNING Pos’, 


‘Certain to take with the circulating-library public better than any of Mr. Grant Allen's previous works, 
partly on account of the exhilarating rush and sweep of its style, but mainly because of the incidents, at once 
original and melo-dramatic, with which it is crowded.,—ACADEMY. 

‘Full of fresh and startling incidents.. ....Exciting and even clever.,—ATHENEUM. 

* This remarkable book...... No intelligent reader, in touch with modern thought, having taken up “ The 
Devil's Dic,” and had a taste of its curious quality, will put it downagain willingly until the final page is reached.’ 

Pump Court. 
Grant Allen’s other Novels are as follows: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, each. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s, each. BABYLON : a Romance. IN ALL SHADES. 
2 . With a Frontispie y - 

ees See WEA a Brentiploss by FOR MAIMIE’S SAKE: a Tale of Love and 

- Seaasamagcion Dynamite. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
THE BECKONING HAND. With a Frontis- PHILISTIA. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 


piece by TOWNLEY GREEN, 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 





3 vols. crown S8vo. at all Libraries. 


THE LINDSAYS. 


By JOHN LEYs. 

‘If this book be Mr. Leys’ first, he must be congratulated on a very successful début...... Tt is an example of 

a fictional work, faithfully and creditably done; and as such it deserves a cordial welcome,.’—Scorvrisit 
EADER. 

* A capital novel in every respect...... Mr. Leys is a fresh and vizorous writer, with a keen sense of humour 
and a wide knowledge of life..—ScoTsMAN. 

* There is much excellent work in the story.’—Gtascow HERALD. 

* The per-ons whose fortunes we follow through these three pleasant volumes are kindly, well-mannered, and 
altogether excellent gentlefolks in the best sense of the word......Some of the more stirring situations are 
powerfully conceived and admirably described, and Mr. Leys’s portraits of women are quite the best feature in an 
ultogether admirable book.’-—WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

*An unmistakable success. A book which every reader who begins will read through.’—BnritisH WERKLY. 

*“ The Lindsays” is a good novel. It is for the most part excellently written, and never in the least degree 
commonplace or dull.’—SaTcrDAyY ReviEw. 

*The book is good with the kind of goodness which is achieved not by romantic invention but by life-like 
portraiture......From every point of view a good novel.’"—ACADEMY. . 

‘The novel contains many good things ; the conversations especially being often excellent, and the description 
of student-life in Glasgow being very good indeed.” —GnraPuic. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES 
J A P A N 


AND ITS 


#RT WARES, 


NOW APPEARING IN 


Che Art dSournal, 


MONTHBIY, 1s. 6p. 


LAR AA ARAL AALRAARLRALRSIYY 


JUNE, ETCHING. 


“QUIET HAPPINESS.” 


Etched by H. Struck, from a Painting by CLAUS MEYER. 


MAY, ETCHING. 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


Drawn and Etched by BRUNET DEBAINES. 





APRIL, LINE ENGRAVING. 


CATCHING A MERMAID. 


Paiuted by J. C. Hook, R.A. Engraved by C. COUSEN. 





MARCH, PHOTOGRAVURE. 


““CARNATION, LILY, LILY, ROSE.’ 
After the Picture by JoHN S. SARGENT, exhibited at the Royal Academy. 





FEBRUARY, ETCHING. 


HO! HO! OLD NOLL. 


Painted by J. PETTIE, R.A. Etched by MACBETH RAEBURN, 





JANUARY, ETCHING. 


HARD HIT. 


Painted by W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A, Etched by P. A, Massé. 





London: J. 8. VIRTUE & CO., Limrrep, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 
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One Shilling Monthlp, Llustrated. 


BELGRAVIA. 


THE CONTENTS OF THE JUNE 


Under-Currents ; 
The Pilot’s Wife ... 
Strange Clients wa 


That Beastly Thermometer ‘0 a oon 


Wanted—A Tenor ... 


Foretold by the Cards 


eee eee eee ase 


The Scare at Rushlight Camp ove eee 


The Blackhall Ghosts 


Forgetfulness. 


NUMBER ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


sy the AUTHOR OF ‘ PHYLLIS.’ 
By GEORGE BARLOW. 
By SAUMAREZ DE HAVILLAND. 


By G. 


L. STEVENS. 


By CHARLES HERVEY. 
By OLGA GRANT. 


By J. CRAWF 


‘ORD SCOTT. 


By SARAH TYTLER. 





Among the many Contributors to ‘BELGRAVIA’ during the last eleven years 
have been the following :— 


ABELL, FRANK. 

Apams, W. DAVENPORT. 
ALEXANDER, Mrs, 
ALLEN, GRANT. 

ANSTEY, F. 
ASHBY-STERRY, J. 
BAKER, H. BARTON, 
BARDSLEY, Rev. C. W., M.A. 
* BASIL.’ 

BEDE, CUTHBERT. 
Berwett, W. C., LL.D. 
P23aNT, WALTER, M.A, 
BLACK, CLEMENTINA. 
BLACK, WILLIAM G., F.S.A.Scot. 
Boye, Frep. 

BraDpDON, Miss M. E, 

BreET HARTE. 

BUCHANAN, ROBERT. 
CAMERON, Mrs. LOVETT, 
CHILD, THEODORE. 

CoBBAN, J. MACLAKEN, 
CoLuins, MORTIMER. 

CoLLins, W!LKIE. 
Comyns-Carr, Mrs. J, 

Cook, DuTToN. 

CumMING, C. F. GoRDON, 
Davipson, H. COLEMAN, 
Drxoy, M. HEPWORTH. 
Dorson, AUSTIN. 

Dow1inG, RICHARD. 

Downes, Rev. WILLIAM, M.A, 
Dyer, Rev. T. F. THISELTON, M.A. 
Escort, T. H. 8. 
FAWCETT, EDGAR. 
Fre.p, KATE. 
FITZGERALD, PERCY. 
FONBLANQUE, ALBANY DE. 
ForBES, ARCHIBALD, 





Forbes, H. 0. 
FRANCILION, R. E, 
Gipson, CHARLES. 

GossE, EpMUND W. 
GouLp, Rev. S. BARING, M.A. 
GRAVES, A. PERCEVAL. 
GRENVILLE-Mvrray, E. C, 
GREVILLE, HENRI. 

Harpy, I. Durrus, 
Harpy, THOMAS. 

HaAkKg, A. EGMONT, 
HATTON, JOSEPH, 
HAwWEIs, Mrs, H. R. 
HAwWEIs, REv. H. R., M.A, 
HAWTHORNE, JULIAN. 
Hay, Mary CECcIL. 
HENLEY, W. E. 

Hoey, Mrs, CASHEL. 
HUEFFER, FRANCIS. 

Hunt, Mrs. ALFRED W, 
Japp, ALEX. H., LL.D. 
KENT, PHILIP. 

KINGSLEY, HENRY. 
KNIGHT, JOSEPH. 

LANG, ANDREW. 

LAWLESS, Hon. EMILY. 
LEIGH, Henry S. 

LEwIs, ANGELO J, 

LinTon, E. Lyxn. 

Lucy, Henry W. 
McCartry, JusTIN, M.P. 
McCarthy, Justin H., M.P. 
Mackay, CHARLES, LL.D. 
Macavutay, C. TREVELYAN, 
MAcQuoID, KATHARINE 8. 
MALLock, W. H. 

MARK TWAIN, 

MARSTON, PHILIP BOURKE. 








MARZIALS, THEO, 

MATTHEWS, BRANDER. 
MAXWELL, W. BABINGTON, 
MIDDLEMASS, JEAN. 

MILLER, Mrs. FENWICK. 
Murray, D. CHRISTIB. 
NICHOLSON, EDWARD Byron, M.A, 
Norris, W. E. 

OUIDA. 

Payn, JAMES. 

Proctor, RIcHARD A. 
RANKING, B, MONTGOMERIE, 
READE, CHARLES, D.C.L. 

RIcE, J AMES. 

RmMER, ALFRED. 

Rosrnson, A. Mary F, 
Rosrnson, F. W. 

ROBINSON, PHIL. 

Rockstro, W. 8. 

RussELL, W. CLARK. 

Sr. JOHNSTON, ALFRED. 

SaLa, GEORGE AUGUSTUS, 
ScoTT, CLEMENT. 

Senior, WILLIAM. 

SHEPHERD, R. HERNE, 
SHERER, J. W., C.S.i. 

SLAcK, HENRY J. 

SPEIGHT, T. W. 

STODDARD, R. H. 

SWINBURNE, ALGERNON CHARLES. 
TAYLOR, IDA ASHWORTH. 
TROLLOPZ, FRANCES ELEANOR. 
TROLLOPE, T. ADOLPHUS. 
VILLAR, LINDA. 

Warkins, REv. M. G., M.A. 
Watson, T. MALCOLM. 
WriiaMs, W. MatTrev, F.R.A.S. 
Wirson, ANDREW, F.R.S.E. 








NOVELS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PHYLLIS’ AND f BY SARAH TYTLER. 


Two New 


AND WILL BE 


UNDERCURRENTS. 


Serial Stories began 


January, 


AND 


in 


CONTINUED THROUGH THE 
By the Avruor or ‘ PHYLLIs’ ; 


THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. 


BELGRAVIA for 


YEAR :— 


By Saran TyYtLer. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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BRET HARTE’S NEW BOOK. 


Post 8vo. picture boards, 2s,; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A PHYLLIS of the SIERRAS, &c. 


By BRET HARTE. 


‘The first part of ‘‘ A Phyllis of the Sierras” is as vigorously original as anything that Mr. Bret Harte has 





ever written...... Miss Minty Sharpe is simply delightful...... “A Drift from Redwood Camp” is an exciting 
tale of frontier life, in the author’s best manner.’—MorNING Post, 
*« A Phyllis of the Sierras” is in parts very charming...... The change in the character of Elijah Martina 


(in “A Drift from Redwood Camp”) is one of Mr. Bret Harte’s most original and masterly conceptions.’ 
ACADEMY. 

‘Both stories have the vividness of style to which Mr. Harte has accustomed us. The latter, dealing with 
life and scenery which the writer knows to perfection, is wholly admirable, while the former is thoroughly praise- 
worthy so long as the writer stands upon his “ native heath.” Minty Sharpe is a delightful bit of portraiture, and 
Elijah Martin is not less striking in his way.’—GLosr. 

BRET HARTE’S OTHER WORKS are as follows: 

BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED WORKS. Arrangel | GABRIEL CONROY: a Novel. Post 8vo. illustrated 


and Revised by the Author. Complete in 5 vols. boards, 2s. 
Chetts OR. GED SERA, Se, Ga, AN HEIRESS OF RED DOG, and other Stories. 
Vol. I. CoMPLETE POETICAL AND DRAMATIC Works. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s, 
With Steel Portrait, and Introduction by Author, THE TWINS OF TABLE MOUNTAIN. Fep. 8v0. 
Vol. II. Earner Parers—Lvuck oF Roanrine picture cover, Is. 
Camp, and other Sketches—BOHEMIAN PAPERS LUCK OF ROARING CAMP, and other Sketches, 
SPANISH AND AMERICAN LEGENDS, Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s, 


Vol. IIL TALES OF THE ARGONAUTS—EASTERN | JEFF BRIGGS’S LOVE STORY. Fep. 8vo. picture 
SKETCHES, cover, ls, 
Vol. 1V. GABRIEL Conroy. FLIP. Post Svo. illustrated boards, 2s,; cloth 
Vol. V. Stontrs —CONDENSED NovELs, &c. limp, 2s. 6d, 
‘, CALIFORNIAN STORIES (including Tur Twixs or 
THE SELECT WORKS OF BRET HARTE, on TABLE MOUNTAIN, JE¥F BricGs’s Love Srory, 
Prose and Poetry. With Introductory Essay by &c.). Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s 
J. M. BELLEW, Portrait of the Author, and 50 Ii- bee peta tieseny raat 
lustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. Gd. ; MARUJA: a Novel. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. | THE QUEEN OF THE PIRATE ISLE. With 28 


Author's Copyright Kdition. Beautifully printed | original Drawings by KATE GREENAWAY, Repro- 
on hand-made paper and bound in buckram. | duced in Colours by EpMuNp Evans. Small 4to. 
Crown Svo. 4s, 6d. boards, 5s. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EDITION, PRICE 1s. 6d, 


FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE to the LONDON CHARITIES. 


Edited by JOHN LANE. 
‘Mr. Lane, who succeeted the late Mr. Herbert Fry as editor, seems to have executed his task with great 
care and judgment, and to have brought his information weil down to date.’—TIMEs. 
* The book ¢ vnnot fail to prove of considerable service to the charitable. The arrangement of the volume is 
excellent.’ —Pait Mani GAZETTE. 
(\HARITY, WHERE AND TO WHOM TO GIVE. See HERBERT FRY’S 
ROYAL GUIDE to the LONDON CHARITIES, 1887-8 
‘UBSCRIPTIONS TO HOSPITALS FOR MEN, WOMEN, OR CHILDREN; 


Asylums for the Poor, the Sick, the Afflicted in Bocy or Mind, and for the Incurable ; Orphanages ; Homes 
for Aged Destitute Men, Women, and Children ; Refuges for the Destitute and Homeless Poor ; Rescue Societies 
firthe Reseue of Young Girls; Reformatories ; Societies und Missions for Spreading the Gospel at Home and 
Abroad ; Societies for Assisting the P: or Clergy anil Professional Men of all Classes in need, their Widows, and 
their Children ; Schools for the Education of the Children of Poor Gentry, and of the Poor of all Classes ; Homes 
for Working Boys and Girls; Societies for the Distribution of Food, Clothing, and Coals to the Destitute. 
See HERBERT FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE to the LONDON CHARITIES for 1887-8, 

p' INATIONS TO CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. See Appeals in the 

Aprendix to HERBERT FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE to the LONDON CHARITIES, 1887-8, 

] EGACIES, TO WHOM TO BEQUEATH. See Appendix to HERBERT FRY’S 
4 ROYAL GUIDE tothe LONDON CHARITIES for 1887-8, 

[TRUSTEES TO FUNDS BEQUEATHED TO CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS, 
-__ te be distributed as such Trustees may decide, should consult HERBERT FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE to the 

LONDON CHARITIES, 1887-8, 

LAWYERS HAVING TO GIVE ADVICE AS TO THE BEST CHARITIES 
4 TO WHICH TO MAKE BEQUESTS, should read the numerous Appeals in HERBERT FRY’S ROYAL 

GUIDE to the LONDON CHARITIES, 1887-8. 


London; CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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In Hand-made and Brown Paper, price 1s. 


MR. WHISTLER’S 
TEN O’°CLOC K. 


A rare literary and artistic gem......A literary diamond of the first water—no uncut stone, but one polishei 
at every angle and facet by one who has hereby proved himself nearly as great a master with the pen as he is 
already with the pencil and with the etching-needle.’—THE ARROW. 

‘It is well worth reading. Its daring paradox, its intensely sound and sbrewd good sense, its brilliant 
flashes of humour and of wit, its frequent extravagance, its refreshing audacity of illustration and assertion, all 
make up a compound which it would be impossible not to welcome. —DaILy News. 








GEORGE R. SIMS’S NEW BOOK. 


Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


> 


MARY JANE MARRIED: 


TALHS OF A VILDAGSGEH INN. 
By GEORGE R. SIMS, Author of ‘The Dagonet Ballads’ &c. 

‘Whoever has read “ Mary Jane's Memoirs” will need no recommendation of the volume which continues 
them and gives an account of “ Mary Jane Married.” All the stories are short, and all are interesting. The 
genial figures of Mary Jane and her husband give them a peculiar zest. The volume is heartily enjoyable, and 
will find many readers.’ —ScorsMAN. 

*Told with admirable freshness and humour, and with the realistic touch which Mr. Sims writes with a kind 
of gentle poetry and pathos peculiarly hisown. We have always thought that if Mr. Sims would seriously take 
to constructing a realistic novel he would beat Zola into fits. ‘* Mary Jane” is one of his best English types, and 
Loth her slavey and the hotel-keeper’s wife are fresh, natural, interesting, and English—a real creation,’—STar:. 

* These tales of a village inn do but whet the desire to peruse many more pages of Mary Jane's experience— 
sometimes sad, sometimes mirth-provoking. The entire book is still more delightful than its predecessor.’ 

MORNING Post. 

* Many a pathetic, humorous, and even exciting story will be found wrapped up in the commonplace narrative 

of Mistress Mary Jane Beckett.’-—-ATHEN ZUM. 


Also, uniform, post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
WITH A PHOTOGRAPHED PORTRAIT OF MARY JANE. 

*A quite Defoe-like revelation......It is, in effect, a series of social sketches drawn by a keen and hamorous 
observer...... Can be heartily recommended to all and sundry.’—GLoBE. 

‘A very entertaining autobiography......Mary Jane has a faculty for observing character, and a power of 
delineating its movements and development, not distantly related to those of Mr. Sims himself......Mary Jane 
has so full a fund of exciting incident to draw upon, and so pleasant a manner of philosophising, in her homely 
way, upon the ups and downs of a servant’s life, that should she ever take the field as a novelist iadependently of 
her present sponsor, he will have a formidable rival to contend with.’—ScoTsMAn. 

‘There are some pages in these memoirs which it is impossible to read without laughing heartily, while the 


chapters devoted to the account of the Chelsea mystery are almost tragic in their intense realism...... Dickens 
never did anything better than “* Mrs. Three-doors-up,” or “ Mr. Saxon, the author, and his mother-in-law.”...... 


The book is full of unvarnished naturalism of a healthy, sensible, wholesome kind. It is quite the best thing 
Mr. Sims has yet written."—WHIrfrHALL Review. 

* Much of the book is broad comedy, and most laughter- provoking, and reminds one of the best of the famous 
“Mrs. Brown.”......Generally, the book is remarkable for its Defoe-like verisimilitude, andl added to this is an 
inexhaustible fund of humour and broad though harmless fan.’—PuBLic OPINION. 

*Genuine amusement awaits the public in the perusal of Mary Jane's experiences, edited by the popular writer 
who has put them into book form. This view of the world from the housemaid's pantry is full of shrewd observation 
and apparently unconscious humour, and is throughout diverting.’—MorninG Pos’, 

‘Mr. Sims is a clever story-teller, but be is to be admired for his philanthropic spirit even more than for his 
artistic skill...... Mary Jane’s observations are shrewd and suggestive...,..There is a realistic tone about the 
whole which makes these records interesting. —CONGREGATIONAL REVIEW. 


Also by GEORGE R. SIMS. Each the same size and prices. 
ROGUES AND VAGABONDS. | THE RING 0’ BELLS. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S TWO NEW BOOKS. 


A DREAM AND A FORGETTING. 


Crown 8vo. picture cover, ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. 
+ J 


DAVID POINDEXTER’S DISAPPEARANCE, &ec. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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-GHATTO & WINDUS'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. — 


AN EDITION DE L UXE OF A FRENCH CL ASSIC. 
Just ready, beautifully printed in large 4to. 


THE ABBE CONSTANTIN. 


By Lupovic H ALEVY, of the French Academy. Translated into English. With 36 Photo- 
gravure Illustrations by Goupil & Co., after the Drawings of Madame MADELEINE LEMAIRE. 
Only 250 copies of this choice book have been printed for the English market, each one 

numbered. The price may be learned from any Bookseller. 





Herr Paulus: his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. By WaLTER 
BESANT. 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


The Devwil’s Die. By Grant Auten. 38 vols. crown 8vo. __ 
King or Knave? ByR.E. Fraycitton. 38 vols. crown 8vo. 
The Lindsays: 2 Romance. By Joun Leys. 3 vols.atall Libraries. 


David Poindexter’s Disappearance, &c. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. (Shortly. 


A Dream and a Forgetting: 2 Novelette. By 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Crown 8vo. picture cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The Mystery of Mirbridge. By James Payy. 
3 vols. crown § 8v o. at all Libraries. [ June, 

Ewe: a Romance. By the Author of ‘ John Herring,’ ‘ Red Spider,’ &c. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. (June. 


Agatha Page: a Novel. By Isaac HenpERsoN. 2 vols. [stortty. 


Ewery Inch a Soldier. By M. J. CoLquxHoun. 8 vols. 


The Passenger from Scotland Yard. By 
= _ Hl. F. Woop. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
Old Blazer’s Hero. by D. Curistre Murray, Author of 


‘Joseph’s Coat’ &c. With 3 Illustrations by A. McCormick. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


One Traveller Returns. By D. Curistiz Murray and 
HENRY HERMAN. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Pine and Palm. By Moncunz D. Conway. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 
NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS-—inw Publishing. 












































BY GRANT ALLEN. BY MARGARET HUNT. 
In All Shades. That Other Person. 
The Beckoning Hand. BY MARY LINSKILL. 
BY WALTER BESANT. In Exchange for a Soul. 
Children of Gibeon. BY MARK TWAIN. 
BY HALL CAINE. The Prince and the Pauper. 
A Son of Hagar. BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
BY COMMANDER CAMERON. Hathercourt Rectory. 
The Cruise of the‘ Black Prince” BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
BY WILKIE COLLINS. The Primrose Path. 
The Evil Genius. The Greatest Heiressin England. 
BY PERCY FITZGERALD. BY JAMES PAYN. 
Fatal Zero: » Homburg Diary. Holiday Tasks. 
BY HAROLD FREDERIC. BY C. L. PIRKIS. 
Seth’s Brother’s Wife. Lady Lovelace. 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Heart’s Delight. A Voyage to the Cape. 
BY JOHN HABBERTON. BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Country Luck. Mary Jane Married. 
BY BRET HARTE. BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
A Phyllis of the Sierras. The Golden Hoop, &c. 
BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. BY SARAH TYTLER. 
Miss Cadogna. Disappeared. 
Love—or a Name. Citoyenne Jacqueline, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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‘CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 


NEW VOLUMES OF ‘PICCADILLY NOVELS.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
The World Went Well Then. By Water Besant. 
The Heir of Linne. By Rovert BucHanay. 

Red Spider. By the Author of ‘John Herring.’ 

Paston Carew: Millionaire and Miser. By E. Lynn Linton. 

Little Nowels. By Wicxre CoLtiys. 

Glow -worm Tales. By James Payn. 

The Deemster. By Hat Care. as 

Broken Wings: a Novel. By Avery Macatprixe, Author of 
‘Teresa Itasca.’ With Illustrations by W. J. HENNEssy. Crown &vo. cloth 
extra, 6s. 

A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. by 
CHARLES JAMES. Post 8vo. picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 60d. 

Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. (Uni- 
form with the Illustrated Edition of ‘A Tramp Abroad.’) A thick volume of 700 
pages, profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Half-Hours with the Best Nowelists of 
the Century: Choice Readings from the finest Novels. Edited, with Critical and 
Biographicé ul Notes, by H. T. MACKENZIE BELL. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s.6d. (Preparing. 














LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 
The Volumes (each containing a complete Novel), printed from new type on a large crown 
8vo. page, and handsomely bound in cloth, are now publishing, at 6s. each, 


1. Ready-Money Mortiboy. With | 5. The Golden Butterfly. Witha 





a Portrait of JAMES RICE, and a Preface Portrait of WALTER BESANT. 

by WALTER BESANT. 6. The Monks of Thelema. 
2. My Little Girl. 7. By Celia’s Arbour. 
3. With Harp and Crown. 8. The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
4. This Son of Vulcan. ”. The Seamy Side, &c. &c. 


Fifty Years Ago. By Watrer Besant, Author of ‘ All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men.’ With One Hundred and Thirty-seven full-page Plates and 
Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 16s. 


Tanglewood Tales for Girls and Boys. By Natuayren 
HAWTHORNE. Illustrated by G. W. Epwakps. Large 4to. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


Infelicia: Poems. By Avan Issacs Menxen. A New Edition. 
Beautifully printed on small 4to. ivory paper, with red border to each page, and 
handsomely bound. With a Memoir and a finely engraved Steel-plate Portrait. Price 
7s. 6d. [Shoriln. 


Carols of Cockayne. by Heyry 8. Leigu. A New 
Edition. Printed on fep. 8vo. hand-made paper, and bound in buckram. Price 5s. 
[Shortlu. 
The Complete Works in Werse and 
Prose of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by 
RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 5 vols. crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. [shortly. 
+* Also a Large- paper Edition, sold in SETS only, at 52s, 6d. for the five volumes. (Only 100 printed.) 


Coantmes: a Tragedy. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

Selections from the Poetical Works of 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Second E dition. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 





English Newspapers: Chapters in the History of 
Journalism. By H. R. Fox Bourne, Author of ‘English Merchants’ &c. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. cloth extra, 25s. 


The City of Dream: an Epic Poem. By Ropert Bucnanay. 


With Frontispiece and Vignette by P. MACNAB. _Fep. 8vo. buckram, 6s. 











Wictorian Poets. By Epuunp Crarence Stepman. A New 
(the Thirteenth) Edition, Revised and En): urged. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 9s. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 








Playersand Playwrights Ihave Known. 


By JOHN COLEMAN. With 2 Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 24s. _[ shortly. 


WORKS BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


UniroRM EDITION, handsomely bound in buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 


Familiar Studies of Men and Books. | Prince Otto. | The Merry Men. 

New Arabian Nights. Memories and Portraits. 

The Silverado Squatters. Virginibus Puerisque. 
Underwoods: Poems. 


The Mystery of the ‘Ocean Star’: a Collection 


of Maritime Sketches. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 63. (Shortly. 


A Book for the Hammock. By W. Crarx Russexn, 


Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor.’ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 





























The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies: a Memoir. 
By WALTER BESANT. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. 


The Life of the Fields. By Ricuarp Jerrerims. New 


and Cheaper Edition. (Uniform with ‘Nature near London.’) Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The Englishman ’s House: a Practical Guide to all 
interested in Selecting or Building a House, with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, 
&c. By C.J. RICHARDSON. Fourth Edition. With Coloured Frontispiece and 534 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Society im Paris: The Upper Ten Thousand. By Count 
PAUL VASILI. Translated by RAPHAEL LEDOS DE BEAUFORT. Crown 8vo. cloth 




















extra, 6s. (Preparing. — 
Society out of Town. by A Foreicn Resipenr, Author 
of ‘Society in London.’ Crown &vo. cloth extra, 6s. [Prevaring. 








Zephyrus: a Holiday in Brazil and on the River Plate. By E. R. 

_____ PEARCE EDGcUMBE, LL.D. With 41 Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 

A Day’s Tour: a Journey through France and Belgium. With 
Sketches in facsimile. By PERCY FITZGERALD. Crown 4to. picture cover, ls. 


The Country of the Passion Play, and the 
Highlands and Highlanders of Bavaria. By L. G. SEGUIN. With a Map and 37 
Illustrations. A New Edition, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

Walks in Algiers and its Surroundings. 
By L. G. SEGUIN. With 2 Maps and 16 Illustrations. A New Edition. Crowp 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Bird Life in England. By Epw:y Lester Arnoxp, 
Author of ‘ On the Indian Hills’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects. 
By PHIL RoBINSON, Author of ‘The Poets’ Birds,’ ‘The Poets’ Beasts, &c. Crown 





























P 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 7 as (Preparing. 
The Folk-lore of Plants. By T. F. Tuiserton Dyer, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. (Preparing. 





Hydrophobia: an Account of M. Pasteur’s System, containing 
all his Communications, the Technique of his Method, and latest results. By RENAUD 
Suzor, M.B.,C.M. Edin. & M.D. Paris. With 7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

The Playtime Naturalist: a Book for every Home. 
By Dr. J. E. Taytor, F.L.S., Editor of ‘Science-Gossip.’ With 300 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 








Modern Street Ballads. Collected and Edited by Joun 
ASHTON, Author of ‘ Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.’ With nearly 60 Ilus- 
trations in facsimile. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. (Preparing. 

*,* Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION (only 100 printed : all numbered), bound in half-parchment. The 
price of the special copies may be learned from any Bookseller. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 


Mr. VYWWhistler’s ‘Ten o’Clock.’ Uniform with his 
‘Whistler v. Ruskin: Art and Art Critics.’ Crown 8vo. 1s. 

How to Play Solo Whist: its Method and Principles 
Explained, and its Practice Demonstrated. With Illustrative Specimen Hands printed 
in red and black, and a revised and augmented Code of Laws. By ABRAHAM §, 
WILKS and CHARLES F. PARDON. Fecp. 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


English Caricature and Satire on 
Napoleon the First. By JoHN ASHTON, Author of ‘ Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne.’ With 115 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. 

A History of the Four Georges. By Justin 

; McCarRTHY, M.P. To be completed in Four Vols. 8vo. 12s. each. © [ Vol. 11. Preparing. 

_ NOVELS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PHYLLIS’ AND BY SARAH TYTLER. — 

Belgravia for 1888.— Two New Serial Stories began in 

Belgravia for January, and will be continued through the year :— 
UNDERCURRENTS. By the Author of ‘PHyLuIs’; and 
THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. By Saran TYTLER. 


Belgravia Holiday Number. A Collection of 


Stories, each complete in itself. With Illustrations. One Shilling. [July. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1888. 
One Shilling Monthly. In addition to the Articles upon subjects in Literature, Science, 
and Art, for which this Magazine has so high a reputation, ‘SCIENCE NOTES, by 
W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., and ‘TABLE TALK,’ by SYLvVANUS URBAN, 
appear Monthly. 

Science-Gossip: an [Illustrated Medium of Interchange for 
Students and Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S., &c. Devoted 
to Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Astronomy, Tele- 
scopy, Physiography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly, or 5s. per year, post-free. 

Academy Notes (1888). With Facsimile Sketches. 
Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. ls. 

Grosvenor Notes (1888). With Facsimile Sketches. 
Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. 1s. 

The New Gallery (1888). With Facsimile Sketches. 
Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. Ils. 

Wralford’s County Families of the United 
Kingdom. Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c. 
of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or 
Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, their Town and Country Addresses, 
Clubs, kc. Twenty-eighth Annual Edition, for 1888, royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 50s. 

Wralford’s Shilling Peerage (1888). Containing an Alpha- 
betical List of the House of Lords, Dates of Creation, Lists of Scotch aad Irish 
Peers, Addresses, ke. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 

Wralford’s Shilling Baronetage (1888). Containing an 
Alphabetical List of the Baronets of the United Kingdom, short Biographical Notices, 
Dates of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, Is. 

Wralford’s Shilling Knightage (1888). Containing an 
Alphabetical List of the Knights of the United Kingdom, short Biographical 
Notices, Dates of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 

Wralford’s Shilling House of Commons (1888). 
Containing a List of all the Members of Parliament, their Town and Country 
Addresses, Clubs, &c. 32mo. cloth, ls. 

Walford’s Complete Peerage, Baronetage, 
Knightage, and House of Commons (1888). In One Volume, royal 32mo. cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


Fry’s Royal Guide to the London 
Charities (1887-8). Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, 
Officials, &c. Edited by JOHN LANE. Crown 8vo. cloth, ls. 6d. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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5 GUARANTEED 
PURE 
SOLUBLE COCOA. 
Retailed in }, } & 1 1b. Tins 
at 1/-, 1/11, & 3/8. 


Crown Svo. cloth extra, with 2 Maps and 16 Illustrations, price 6s. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


WALKS IN ALGIERS 


AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 
By L. G. SEGUIN. 


* Miss Séguin is a really original writer, with a cultivated taste and excellent powers of description. . . . She 
throws a feeling of poetry into her descriptions, sketches the grand scenery artistically, and grasps the full 
significance of its character..—THE TIMEs, 

‘All her information is exceedingly useful. . . . Miss Séguin’s vivid pictures enable us thorougbly to realise 
the scene. . . . It is touches of minute and distinctive description, like those of Miss Séguin, that raise a narrative 
above the monotonous and commonplace, giving you the satisfactory conviction that the author is to be trusted, 

. But we have said enough to show that Miss Séguin’s volume is to be strongly recommended to visitors to 
Algeria.” —THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 

‘ Certainly the fullest handbook for the use of travellers to this favourite winter resort that has yet appeared 
in English. Besides her acquaintance gained by residence, the author has evidently made a careful study of the 
literature of her subject—French, Spanish, and English—and her well-written book will doubtless find a much 
larger circle of readers than those who can take it with them as a guide.’—ACADEMY. 

‘It is, no doubt, an exhaustive handbook, but it is something very much more than this; and the reader 
who, perhaps, dips into it for a few special facts will probably find his attention chained by the amount of 
information it contains.’—SPECTATOR. 

‘A book which will be of interest to the stay-at-home reader, and which will prove an invaluable companion 
to the Englishman who intends to winter in Algiers. She writes well herself, and she knows how to make a 
profitable use of what otber travellers have written ; so that her volume bas the interest of a lively narrative of 
travel and is also serviceable as a guide” —PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘An excellent example of that agreeable kind of book which combines the literary quality of a good book of 
travel with the practical utility of a good guide-book’/—ScorsMaN, 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


The COUNTRY of the PASSION PLAY, 


and the Highlands and Highlanders of Bavaria. 


With a Map and 37 Illustrations. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W 


DOLBY’S PATENT 
BEEF TEA AND GRAVY EXTRACTOR. 


The arrangement of this most useful apparatus is such that 
the heat maintained is exactly the right degree to insure the SECTION 
‘extraction’ of every particle of nourishment from meat of 
all kinds, and the result is a true, rich, and highly nourishing 
gravy, which will entirely supersede the unpleasant and un- 
savoury preserved extracts of meat now often resorted to for 
want of a simple apparatus to make rich fresh beef tea and 
graviesat home The inner vessel is of Porcelain. 

Sizes, 1}, 2, 4, and 12 pints. 
The above may be obtained through any respectable Ironmonger, 
or post free for 4/-, 5/-, and 6/6 for the first three sizes from 
the Wholesale Agents, 


‘SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, 
LOWER PRIORY, BIRMINGHAM. 
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ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW POEM. 


SECOND EDITION, fep. 8vo. buckram extra, 6s. 


THE CITY OF DREAM. 


3y ROBERT BUCHANAN. With Two Illustrations by P. MAcNAB. 


Mr. W. E. H. Lecky said at the Royal Academy Dinner, in responding for ‘ Literature’:—‘ T would venture 
to point to a poem which has been but a few weeks in the world, but which is destined, if I am not much mis- 
taken, to take a prominent place in the literature of its time-a poem which, among many other beautics 
contains pictures of the old Greek mythology that are worthy to compare even with those with w hich Sir Frederi sk 
Leighton has so often delighted us—“ The City of Dream ”’ of Robert Buchanan. While such works are prod ced 
in England, it cannot, I think, be said that the artistic spirit in English literature has very seriously decayed.’ 

* The poem is rich in fine felicities of phrasing ; some of the descriptions are equal in imaginative beauty to 
anything that Mr. Buchanan has written, while many of the lyrics have a peculiar haunting charm.’ 

MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

‘“The City of Dream” is remarkable alike for the beauty of its conception and its many fine flights of 
diction.’,—Wi1T AND WISDOM. 

‘ Doubt, fear, nothingness, are expressed by Mr. Buchanan in words of vivid realism...... Those the most 
opposed to his ideas may acknowledge the talent and impressive earnestness with which he treats his grave 
theme.’—MORNING Post. 

‘We must express our genuine admiration for the poem as a very excellent piece of work when judged upon 
its merits. Its versification is rather that of ** The Eartbly Paradise” than that of “ Paradise Lost,” but this is no 
mean praise ; while the lyric songs scattered through the work are perfect of their kind. Many phrases will wia 
for themselves a permanent place in the memory.’—-SATURDAY REVIEW. 

*That the “ City of Dream” belongs to the scanty company of justifiable epics, I am well inclined to believe 
aeeces Full of fine lines and beautiful passage Bacsnccaee myself, I like best the double lyric in Bk. xii......This 
simple strain is vaguely suggestive of the ** colos sal innocence,” as well as of the subtle music, of one of Blasc’s 
Childhood Songs.’—WILLIAM SHARP, in the ACADEMY. 


Mr. BUCH ANAN’S other works are as follows: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. Crown Svo. cloth extra, 3s. 67. eavh; post 8vo. illus 
e trated boars, 2s. each 
Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour. : , 
Witha Frontispiece by Anriur Huenes, The Shadow of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. With a Frontispiece. 
Selected Poems of Robert Buchanan. | Goq and the Man. With Illustrations 








With a Frontispiece by T. DaLzieL, by Frep. BARNARD. 
The Earthquake; or, Six Days and a | The Martyrdom of Madeline. With 
Sabbath. Frontispiece by A. W. Coore 
——__—— ; Love Me for Ever. W ith a Frontispiece 
Robert Buchanan’s Complete Poetical by P. Macnan. 
Works. With Steel-plate Portrait. Crown $vo. | Annan Water. The New Abelard. 
‘lo xtra, 7s, 6d. | 
ee, os * Foxglove Manor. 
The Heir of Linne. Crown 8vo. cloth Matt : a Story oF a Caravan. 
extra, 3s, Gd. The Master of the Mine. 








Post 8vo. cloth extra, with 41 Illustrations, 5s. 


ZEPHYRUS : 


A HOLIDAY IN BRAZIL AND ON THE RIVER PLATE. 
sy E. R. PEARCE EDGCUMBE, LL.D. 


‘Intending settlers and parents anxious to start their boys in the great “ Wild West,” 
may do well to read these impressions of a traveller who has evidently made the most of 
his time and opportunities for enquiry.’-—GUARDIAN. 

‘Mr. Edgcumbe writes in a brisk style, is never long-winded, never says anything that 
is not worth w riting and reading. . . . The book abounds with information, and is 
eminently readable.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘The descriptive portions of the book are lightly and pleasantly written, the political 
and social topics that are introduced serving to impart an agreeable variety and to render 
the book well worthy of perusal.—MorninG Post. 

‘Is agreeable reading, and conveys a good deal of information about the economical 
and social condition of those countries which is fresh.—DAtILty News. 

‘A very interesting, and at the same time instructive, account of a holiday trip in Brazil. 

. While some things are touched with a light band, the author is ve ry cle: ar-sighted on all 
matters of practical interest, and expresses his opinions in a very pointed way.’—EcoNnoMIsT. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S = ssxeuus ayo price tists Post-rREE. 
Zo IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 





Cc no D ascossseee 2 . per dozen. Hemstitched, — ae 11} per dozen, 
AICS’. cecceceesccce ’ orm 
WOT cacesseqpsousi so a n 


By ‘Appointments’ to the Queen and the Empress of Germany. 


ieenineanite.~ & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Teleg traphic Address— * LINEN,’ BELFAST. _ 





: Exquisite ai alte, most a xlerate in price.’—MYRA’S ‘JOURNAL 
) La ER’ Jollars :—Lad 3-fuld from %/G@ per dozen; Gent’ 8 4-fold, 4/1 to 
5/i perdoz. C wits :—For Ladies or Ventionnen, 5 ihe, to ne 9 per om 
hirts st quality 
COLLARS, CUFES, (one-Gioin wish tint 
SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS, 4-doz. (to mea- 
POST-FREE. AND SHIRT Ss. sure /+extra). 
Olid Ehirts made as good as New, with best materials, in Neckbands, Fronts, and Cuffs, for 

§4/- the half dozen 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST: 





In reduced facsimile, by a photographic process, bound half-roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 


THE FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE. 


Mr. Wiuu1AM SHAKESPEARES Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according to the true Originall Copies. London : Printed by Isaac Iacearp 
and Ep. Brount, 1623. 

Upon the First Foto Mr. Ignatius Donnelly bases his claim of the discovery of a cipher, which, if he is right, 
proves the Baconiin authorship of the Plays, Further, Mr. Donnelly claims that by the use of the cipher much 
secret political history can be translated ont of the Plays. A copy of the original Folio Edition (1623), ora 
facsimile copy, is thus an indispensable companion to his recently published volumes. 

Besides the supposed cipher feature in this edition, the volume is the most interesting and valuable one in 
the whole range of English literature. No other work at all approaches it in critical value. When it is remem- 
bered that this volume is the soLE AUTHORITY for the text of the Tempest, Macbeth, Twelfth Night, Measure for 
Measure, Coriolanus, Julius Cesar, Timon of Athens, Antony and Cleopatra, Cymbeline, As You Like It, and The 
Winter’s Tale—its unrivalled importance will be at once recognised. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 





THE CABINET TURKISH BATH 


(BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 
Provides an efficient Turkish Bath at home, and 
is an invaluable means for the preservation and 
improvement of Health. In cases of Colds, Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, and kindred 
affections it is especially valuable. Many hundreds 
are in constant use, and the highest testimonials 
have been received. Descriptive Pamphlets free, 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


ELLIS & CO., Limited, 47 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 

















A CURE FOR ALL!!! 
TMU NAMUMTOUAGH ccs can tues nap penasre 


OLD WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbed on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into 
Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, DIPHTHERIA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, and 
even ASTHMA. It is wonderfully efficacious in cases of GLANDULAR 'SWELLINGS, 


GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all SKIN DISEASES it is unequalled, particularly 
if Holloway’ s Pills be taken according to directions to Purify the Blood. 
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YORKSHIRE ‘RELISH. 


Most Delicious Sauce in the World. Dottles, 6d., 1s. and 2s.each. 


COODALL’S BAKING POWDER, 


The Best in the World, 1d. Packets; 6 6d., 15., 2s. and 5s. Tins. 


SOODALL’S ECC ECC POWDER, 


One 6d. Tin equal to 25 Eggs. 1d. Packets; 64., 1s., 23. & 5s. Tins, 


CCODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 


Delicious Custards without Eggs. In Boxes, 2d., 6d. and 1s. each. 


COODALL’S BLANCMANCE POWDER, 


Delicicus Blancmange in a afew minutes. Io Boxes, 6d. & 1s. each. 


COODALL’S QUININE WINE, BP, 


Best Tonic yet introduced. Bottles, 6d., 1s. po | 2s. each. 


COODALi’S CINGER-BEER POWDER, 


Makes 3 Gallons of Best Ginger-Beer for 3d. Packets, 3d. and 6d. 


COODALL’S BRUNSWICK BLASK, 


For Painting Stoves, Grates, ates, Iron, Ti Tin, , &e. 6d. and 1s. Bottles, 


COODALL’S LAVENDER WATER, 


A Rich and Lasting Perfume. Bottles, 1s IS., 25., 5S. & 10s. 6d. each. 


GOODALL’S PLATE : POWDER, 


For Polishing and Cleaning all Metals. Boxes, 6d., 1s. and 2s. each, 


COODALL’S CALF’S FOOT JELLY, 


Pure, Strengthening, Palatable. Bottles, Is., 1s. 6d. and 2s. each, 





SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, Cuemists, OILMEN, 
PaTeNnT MeEpicinE DEALERs, ” &. 








For a Choice Selection of Excellent and Palatable 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES, 
Write to Messrs. Goopatt, Backnouse & Co., LEEns, enclosing 
. Penny Stamp for Post: age, when you will be pres sented with 2 
Valuable Book of more than 100 pages, bound in Cloth, and fully 
Illustrz ated, called 


“GOOD THINGS ” 


Mane, Sarp AND Dong, ror Every Home anp Hovssmote. 





FREEMAN’S 
SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS, 


Sold in Bottles, at 2'9, 416, 11|- & 33'- cach. 


COODALL. "BACKHOUSE, x C° LEEDS: 
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@FOR THE BLOOD 1S THE LIFE? Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impuri- 


ties, from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, 


? Scurvy, Eczema, Skin and Blood Diseases, and Sores 

: 34 of all kinds, its effects are marvellous. It is the 
only real specific for Gout and Rheumatic Pains, for 

it removes the cause from the blood and bones. 


WORLD-FAM ED Thousands of Testimonials. In Bottles, 2s. 94. and 
11s, each, of all Chemists. Sent for 33 or 132 stamps 
ir by the Proprietors, 
BLO 0 D. IXTU i LINCOLN & MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUS CO., LINCOLN, 
| ; BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 
HEW HARRISON 
D CORNS, BUNIONS, AND CHIL- 
‘4 — BLAINS instantly relieved and rapidly cured by 


7S KNITS Stockingsribbed or plain | FOWLER'S celebrated PLAISTER—I1s. 14d. per box; 
ee =) 4 KNITS Gloves and every description by post 15 stamps—which has been extensively used in 
of Clothing {2 WOOL, SILK, or COTTON Royal and distinguished circles for nearly half acentury. 
in 100 different fancy patterns atluponm | Can be worn with tightest boot. Prepared only by 
one machine. Lists 2D, PER Post. Mr. SmirTH, M.P.S., 280 Walworth Road, London. Of all 
WiM. HARRISON, Patentes Chemists. Agents at 489 Oxford Street and 4 Cheapside. 
153, PortTLany St., MANCHESTER, 
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BIRKBECK BANK.—sovrHampron BUILDINGS, 


CHANCERY LANE, 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, 
and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; 
and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts exceed 
Five Millions, 


How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of the Birxseck 
Buitp1ne Socrery, 29 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


How TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes. 
Apply at the Office of the Brrkpeck Freruoip Lanp Sociery, as above. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


B L A I R’ S The GREAT REMEDY for GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, and LUMBAGO. 
e; O U T - — a  antgy is quickly relieved and cured in a few days by 
lis celedDratec edicine, 


These Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 


Pp I i 1 I } Ss certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
° Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 
9 2 excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy 
for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Loss of 


Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all disorders. 














PILL OF For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing the dis- 
tressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression of Spirits, Dulness 
of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of 
H E A | 4 T H the Skin, and give a healthy bloom to the complexion. 
2 e All Chemists at 1s. 14d, and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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OSLER’S CHINA 2m nn= 
niche GLASS SED YI t FS ¢ 


Chandeliers for Candles, Gas, and Electricity. Table Ornaments. 
FLOWER STANDS, GRAPE STANDS, VASES, TABLE FOUNTAINS, dc. 
IN ALL THE LATEST AND NEWEST DESIGNS. 


London: Show Rooms, 100 Oxford Street, W. 


Crown 8vo. bound in canvas, 2s. 6d. 


Teresa Itasca, and other Stories. 
By AVERY MACALPINE, 


‘“Teresa Itasca” combines everything that is delightful in the way of fiction, and should prove a godsend 
to those who are now seeking rest from their labours. ... Three delightfully poetic stories. . .. The 
stories must afford pleasure to refined readers in the same way that an exquisite piece of old china or lace 
conveys pleasure to the eyes and mind of a collector of articles of ver?u’—WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

‘Deserves a wide popularity. ... We can cordially recommend “Teresa Itasca” to the notice of our 
readers. There is not a dull line in it from the first page to the last..—Lapy's PIcTORIAL, 

‘ The stories have picturesqueness and imaginative power.’—ACADEMY. 

‘The short tale of Alfriga in “ Teresa Itasca” is really a fine piece of word-painting. The sad moonlight 
cortége across the solemn waters of the fiord is worthy of an artist’s pencil. —LITERARY WORLD. 

*“ Teresa Itasca” is very well written, and the story is perfectly natural... . The supreme pathos of 
her death, just when her husband is free and returns to find her, is harrowing.’—VANITY Farr. 

‘In the volume entitled “ Teresa Itasca” there are included three short stories of a kind which, in these 
realistic days, are not too often met with. ... Their attraction, which is very real, depends mainly on their 
imaginative quality, their grace of style, and the author’s power of conceiving and depicting pathetic situations, 
They are, in tact, prose poems.’—ScoTsMAN. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piceadilly, W. 


CHEVALIER CAMPOTOSTO’S ACADEMY, 


7 KENSINGTON GARDENS SQUARE, BAYSWATER, W. 
TeRMs :—For Three Hours’ Class daily, except Saturday, for Three Months’ study from Nude 
or Draped Model, 7 Guineas, payable in advance; for Landscape and Flower, no 
extra charge. 

One Class from 9.30 to 12.30; one from 1.30 to 4.30; Evening Class from 7 to 10. Each Class receiv- 
ng a lesson every day, and Signor Campotosto working in the presence of the Students and others. 


VACANT : Furnished Private Studios for Gentleman Amateurs, 


TWELVE PRIVATE LESSONS, 10 Guineas. 


For Schools, or for Parties of Friends, a reduction in Terms will be made. 








TruTH says—*Mr. Henry Campotosto has started a sort of Academy School of his own in Kensington 
Gardens Square, and proposes to hold morning and evening classes there. I wish Mr. Campotosto luck, and may 
prophesy that, whatever his pupils learn, they will be taught to avoid stereotyped conventionality,’ 

The ILLUSTRATED LONDON News says—‘ Signor Campotosto, whose jubilee picture was described in these 
columns a few months ago, has opened, at his studio in Kensington Gardens Square, an Academy of painting, in 
which the standard of thorough draughtsmanship, for which he is famous, will be aimed at. Malle. Campotosto, 
whose skill as an artist is attested by her numerous successful works exhibited at the Royal Academy of London, 
at Paris, Brussels, &c., will undertake the supervision of the ladies’ classes, although the chief direction will remain 
in Signor Campotosto’s hands,’ 

The MANCHESTER EXAMINER says—‘A favourite Bond Street gallery—Palladiense’s—is about to be swept 
away, the entire block of buildings having been handed over to building contractors for the erection of more 
modern structures.... During the last few weeks an exhibition of some very high-class pictures has been 
arranged .. . a number of fine studies from the life by Henry Campotosto and his pupils. The master’s own 
work is very charming. His modelling is at once powerful and delicate, and his colour is fresh and delightful. 
The drawings of Miss Campotosto and William Houghton offer striking testimony to Mr. Campotosto’s success 
as a teacher.’ 

Tbe Lapy’s PicroriaL says— . . . At Chevalier Campotosto’s residence a very interesting Art Academy has 
recently been opened for the benefit of students in painting and drawing . . . great many examples of Campotosto’s 
work, proving his great versatility as an artist, and including portraits, landscapes, flower-subjects, and clever 
crayon studies from the life. Some of these latter have been made as a demonstration to the pupils how to make 
a finished picture and a complete composition out of what is, in the first place, a simple study,’ &c. &c. 
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TEA OF ROBUST STRENGTH, 
CEYLON, INDIAN, & CHINA GROWTH, at 1/4, 1/6, 1/8, & 2/-alb., sold by 


COOPER COOPER & CO. 
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; THE GOLD-MINES OF PHRYGIA. 
~ By J. Crawrorp Scorr. 

i Part I. 


R. HERIOT BROOKE had a reputation for caution which 

was unenviable, as his exceeding wariness, especially in 

money matters, afforded his acquaintances frequent matter for jesting. 

From his father he had inherited a considerable fortune, which must 

— have increased greatly during the seven years it had been in his pos- 
session, as he lived far within his income. 

Though the bulk of his money had been acquired in trade, Mr. 
2 Brooke had never himself engaged in any business, and was rather a 
swell in his way, as he was a member of a very select club, and had a 
large circle of aristocratic friends. But for his parsimony he might 
have been in Parliament, and, as he did not lack ability, might have 
taken a far more prominent position in society thanhedid. He also 
s, was debarred from close intimacy with many members of his club, 
who would gladly have cultivated his friendship, but he could never 
be induced to back a horse for more than five pounds or play whist 
for higher than half-crown points. So foreign to his nature were 
expenditure and speculation of every kind, that, though nearly thirty- 
seven, he had hitherto refrained from taking a venture in the matri- 
monial lottery. In an older man his extreme cautiousness would have 
been less remarkable, but when thirty-five he had the prudence of 
threescore and ten. 

One afternoon Mr. Brooke was waiting at a crossing near the 
Piccadilly entrance to Hyde Park till the traffic would permit of his 
getting to the other side of the road, when his attention was attracted 
to an aristocratic-looking old gentleman who was standing close 
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by him, with apparently the same object as himself. He was a fine- 
looking man, a foreigner apparently, and clearly a man of rank. 
Just as Mr. Brooke’s eye fell upon him for the second time, the old 
gentleman made a run in order to cross the street, for there was a 
temporary break in the line of vehicles ; but he had not observed a 
rapidly advancing hansom, and in his effort to avoid it he fell, and the 
next moment he was under the horse, which the driver had failed to 
puii up in time. Uttering an exclamation of horror, Mr. Brooke rushed 
to the rescue. He was the first to reach the place, and succeeded 
in extricating the old gentleman from his perilous position. Fortu- 
nately, he did not seem to have received any injury. A crowd soon 
gathered ; and when a policeman came up to take the cabman’s 
number and address, the gentleman protested that the fault had been 
entirely his own, and that it was impossible the driver could have 
seen him. On finding that there was nothing to look at, the people 
began to disperse almost as quickly as they had collected. Though 
he had received no injury the old gentleman told his deliverer 
that he felt slightly stunned by the fall ; so when they reached the 
pavement, he walked along leaning on the arm which Mr. Brooke 
had offered him. They had not gone many steps when Mr. Brooke 
suggested that he should hail a cab ; but in reply his companion said 
that he had only a short distance to go and would prefer to walk. So 
they went together in the direction of Victoria. Owing to the 
opinion which he held regarding the old gentleman’s station in life, 
Mr. Brooke was not surprised to learn from him that he was staying 
at the Grosvenor Hotel. When they reached the hotel entrance, 
after a few courtly words of thanks, he begged Mr. Brooke to do him 
the favour of accompanying him within, and after a slight hesita- 
tion Mr. Brooke consented. He was then conducted to a luxuriously 
furnished private drawing-room, which evidently belonged to one of 
the first suites. Mr. Brooke sat down at the bidding of his host, who 
then asked to be excused for a short time, and as he spoke he pointed 
to the dust that adhered in several places to his clothes. When Mr. 
Brooke found himself alone he looked curiouslyround. In addition to 
the costly furniture which belonged to the room he could see nume- 
rous articles which were evidently the property of the occupant ; and 
in the elegant and tasteful though unstudied arrangement of certain 
nicknacks and fancy work there was plainly revealed to Mr. Brooke 
the touch of a lady’s hand: On a small davenport near him he 
noticed some note-paper lying, on which was stamped a coronet. 
Suddenly he started, as his eyes fell upon the most beautiful face he 
had- ever seen. It was a portrait on porcelain, of large size, which: 
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stood framed upon a small occasional table inacorner. The picture 
was that of a girl of not more than nineteen or twenty ; her hair 
clustered thickly over a low brow, that was wide and instinct with 
intellect, and the charm of her exquisite high-born features was 
enhanced by the grave, pensive expression of the poetic eyes. Such 
a face Mr. Brooke had never seen except in sculpture, and he rose 
and approached it closely ere he was convinced that this was a 
portrait taken from life, and not the idealised memory of an artist’s 
dream. 

He had barely returned to his seat when his host re-entered the 
room. In reply to Mr. Brooke’s question he said that he was 
experiencing no evil results from his accident. One of the hotel 
servants now entered, bringing some wine. “It has just occurred to 
me that I have not yet introduced myself,” said the host as he 
handed Mr. Brooke a card, on which appeared the words, “The 
Duke of Macedon.” Mr. Brooke would not have been surprised 
had he found that his entertainer was a prince. He now expressed his 
pleasure at making the Duke’s acquaintance, and gave his own name, 
mentioning the more select of his two clubs as his address. They 
had been sitting talking for a short time, when the door opened, and 
Mr. Brooke felt his breath suddenly checked as he beheld the 
original of the lovely portrait which he had so greatly admired, and 
the beautiful vision which now dazzled him seemed fairer far than 
the photograph. On seeing him the girl stopped. She evidently 
expected to find the room empty, or at least no strangers there. She 
was about to turn back quickly, when the Duke bade her enter, 
addressing her by the name Medea. Then he introduced Mr. 
Brooke to her, calling her his daughter. The Duke began to tell 
her about his accident, and in the course of his narrative she uttered 
several exclamations in broken English, which Mr. Brooke thought 
the sweetest music he had ever heard; and once, when her father 
spoke in warm terms of the assistance he had rendered, he mec her 
eyes, which had turned to him with a look of gratitude. When her 
father stopped speaking she essayed a few words of thanks, which 
made Mr. Brooke feel as confused as if he had been a sensitive boy. 
Then she rose and left the room. Mr. Brooke thought that he could 
detect an unmistakable resemblance between father and daughter in 
their deep blue eyes and finely chiselled features. 

When they had talked a little longer together, and Mr. Brooke 
was on the point of leaving, the Duke said, “ As my stay in London 
is short and I may have no other opportunity of seeing you, will you 
do me the favour of breakfasting with us to-morrow morning?” 
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This invitation surpiised and delighted Mr. Brooke, so without 
hesitation he accepted it. Half-past ten was named as the breakfast 
hour, and the Duke added that no one would be present except himself 
and his daughter. ‘One word before you go,” said the Duke after he 
had bidden Mr. Brooke good-bye; “ pray do not mention my name to 
anyone meanwhile, as I do not wish my presence in London to be 
generally known.” “I shall observe your request. Your reasons 
are doubtless political,” said Mr. Brooke, smiling. ‘‘I shall explain 
my reasons to-morrow morning,” was the reply. As Mr. Brooke 
walked away he felt as though he were treading on air. He could 
scarcely collect his thoughts ; the events of the last two hours 
differed so much from those which usually entered into his rather 
commonplace life ; and he was conscious of a sensation which partook 
both of joy and fear, and was such as he had never before experienced. 
He soon entered a hansom in order to drive to his club, and ere 
he alighted he had seriously asked himself the question whether he 
was in love ; and, to his dismay, he was unable to answer in the nega- 
tive. As he was held to be slightly eccentric, no one paid much 
attention to his thoughtful expression and absorbed mood that after- 
noon. His behaviour did, however, cause a few to conclude that he 
must be maturing some plan in order to save or invest money. Mr. 
Brooke was really considering the question whether the ‘Duke of 
Macedon would be likely to regard him as an eligible suitor for his 
daughter’s hand. He knew that a Greek nobleman was not a person 
who would probably be very rich, and he wondered if his own money 
would have sufficient weight with the old man to overcome any 
scruples which disparity of birth might awake. As to Medea herself, 
he believed she was a gentle, affectionate girl who in this matter 
would be guided solely by her father, and that if he had the chance 
it would be easy to win her by proving the devotion of which he was 
conscious. Mr. Brooke was not a man of great wealth—as wealth is 
reckoned nowadays ; but he nevertheless possessed large means, and 
it is certain that many English noblemen would gladly have accepted 
him as a son-in-law. As Mr. Brooke never took anyone into his 
confidence on the subject of his money, it is impossible to say what 
he had. Never before had the matter occupied so much of his 
thoughts as it was doing now ; and ere he went to sleep, which was 
at no early hour, he had decided that, without making a declaration, 
he would endeavour to discover next morning what manner of suitor 
the Duke of Macedon would think worthy of his peerless child. 
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Part II. 


NEXT morning at the hour appointed Mr. Brooke returned to the 
hotel, and was kindly received by his host and his lovely daughter. 
After a repast the character of which seemed fitted for the refined 
beings for whom it was prepared, Mr. Brooke accompanied father 
and daughter to the room in which he had been on the previous day. 
Now that he was in the presence of his enchantress, Mr. Brooke felt 
that he would be powerless to carry out the resolution which he had 
formed of seeking to learn the views which the Duke entertained 
regarding his daughter’s future. To act so prematurely would, he 
thought, be almost a desecration of her divinity. But it was almost 
certain that a friendship formed so favourably and progressing so 
auspiciously would continue ; and when he was invited totheir ancient 
home, then, among the vales of Greece—— Mr. Brooke’s reverie 
was interrupted by the Duke, who had also been pondering. Medea 
had taken up avolume of Tennyson ; her father had already explained 
that although his daughter could not speak English she could read 
it fluently. “There is a small favour I wish to ask of you,” said the 
Duke, addressing Mr. Brooke, “‘ but before I state it I must give you 
a few particulars regarding the history of my family.” His daughter 
rose as if she were about to leave the room. “Stay, Medea,” said 
her father ; “I wish that you too should hear what I have tosay.” So 
the girl sat down again, in an attitude of attention, fixing upon her 
father’s face a look of filial regard. ‘Then the Duke continued, ‘‘ My 
family was ancient before some of the proudest dynasties of Europe 
had their origin. I can trace my lineage back, through the period 
of my country’s greatness, till it is lost in the dim twilight of fable. 
The only language which my daughter can speak is the language 
spoken by her ancestors when it breathed from the harp of Sappho 
and swelled in the thunder of Demosthenes!” Such a declaration 
might well explain the fire which, contrary to their wont, appeared 
in the old man’s eyes. “ But do not think,” he proceeded, “that I 
possess an inordinate pride in my descent, for I am not a rich man ; 
and rank without wealth is, in my opinion, contemptible. Of the two, 
when divorced, I think money the preferable; and, especially for my 
daughter’s sake, I would, were it possible, freely barter the quali- 
fication which I have for that which I lack.” So Mr. Brooke, 
without any effort on his own part, had learnt the Duke’s senti- 
ments upon the matter which he had so much at heart. He had 
reddened like a schoolboy, and his eyes plainly beamed with satis- 
faction. The Duke had paused, and was apparently awaiting a 
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reply ; so Mr. Brooke said—and, almost unconsciously, he had 
looked round at the luxurious apartment ere he spoke: “ Wealth is, 
of course, a comparative term ; for what would be opulence to a 
man of moderate views might be poverty to a noble of high rank.” 
“T shall not conceal from you the extent of my means, and 
although, as you may infer, I am neither destitute nor in any way 
dependent, my entire capital would not equal the annual income ot 
a poor English nobleman.” Mr. Brooke heard this statement with 
unmixed satisfaction, and could not help thinking that it was rather 
mean of him to feel pleasure for such a cause. “I have come to 
London,” continued the Duke, “in order to invest the money I 
possess, and before leaving my country I realised all the property I 
had for this purpose. You will, doubtless, conjecture that I had a 
special object in view. Such is the case, and if my venture prospers, 
I shall no longer be a poor man ; though I may not become wealthy 
in the English acceptation of the word. I shall now lay before you 
my plan, as I am confident that it is safe in your keeping, and that 
you will not divulge it.” Mr. Brooke was about to make some 
protestation of his good faith, but the Duke raised his hand to 
signify that this was unnecessary, and proceeded: “For many 
generations it was a tradition in my family that, if ever a time of 
need should arise, our fortunes would be restored by the riches 
which were contained in a small territory which we owned in 
Phrygia. ‘There were known to exist here certain old gold-mines, 
which had remained unworked probably from the time of the 
ancient Persian monarchy, but which were thought still to contain 
large auriferous deposits. None of my ancestors, however, seem to 
have had the energy to reopen the old workings; or, perhaps, fortu- 
nately for themselves, they never experienced the need of doing so. 
My father, however, who at one period of his life was much in want 
of money, instead of seeking to test the accuracy of this tradition of 
our house, actually sold the territory where the old mines were 
situated. Since my father’s death, I have often resolved to obtain 
again possession of this land ; and recently, chiefly for my daughter’s 
sake, 1 decided to take active steps in the matter. But as I found 
that all I had in the world would be needed to purchase the ground, 
which in other respects would have proved but a poor investment, I 
determined that ere I concluded the bargain I should personally 
investigate the value of the old workings. After some trouble I 
made the discovery that our family tradition had fallen far short 
of the truth, and that the mines still contained untold wealth. I 
conducted my researches with as much secrecy as possible ; but 
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either through the treachery of a servant, or in some way unknown 
to me, the result of my examination leaked out, and before I could 
obtain possession of the land it was bought by an English capitalist, 
who in turn disposed of it at an enormous profit to a joint-stock 
company, which was formed to work the mines. The promoters of 
this company are at the present time endeavouring to place their 
shares in the London market. But Providence does not seem yet 
to have altogether deserted the fortunes of my house ; because the 
English public, owing to the distance of the mines, and the meagre 
nature of the information regarding them, are shy of buying the 
shares, which have in consequence fallen to a very low price. I 
have resolved to avail myself of the opportunity, and so secure at 
least a portion of the wealth which rightfully ought to have been mine.” 
Apart from other considerations, the pathos in the old man’s voice 
and the nature of his narrative had completely enlisted Mr. Brooke’s 
sympathy ; so in answer to the question, “Wiil you aid_me 
by investing my money for me?” he gave a _ ready assent. 
On hearing this reply, the Duke went to a small safe which 
stood in a corner of the room, where, as it was enclosed 
in a case of mahogany, and was covered by a piece of fancy 
work, its true nature could not be discerned by a casual observer. 
Unlocking this, the Duke took out a roll of Bank of England notes, 
which, to Mr. Brooke’s surprise, he placed in his hands, bidding him 
count them. Mr. Brooke found that there were a hundred of them, 
and that each was of the value of one hundred pounds. ‘“ Quite 
correct,” replied the Duke when Mr. Brooke made this statement. 
“ You hold in your hands all the money I possess, and in order to 
procure it I have disposed of all my saleable property. But, if fortune 
favours me, I shall still be a rich man, for the money you hold in 
your hands may be increased ten-, aye, fifty-fold. If you will but con- 
sent to render me a slight favour, my prosperity is assured beyond the 
possibility of doubt.” ‘ You can certainly reckon on my assistance.” 
“You will thus place me under the deepest obligations. But do not 
fear that I am about tc put any ‘severe test upon your friendship or 
generosity, as the only favour I shall ask of you is, after all, a small 
one; but the results will be great, and it is by these that I shall 
measure your kindness. Retain the money, please ; I do not wish 
you to return it. ‘The service I wish you to perform for me is to take 
that money into the city, and give your broker the order to buy ten 
thousand Phrygian gold-mine shares. They are five-pound shares, 
but, as the public are keeping aloof, they have fallen to one pound ; 
at which price, I see from the newspapers, they are at present quoted 
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in the market. My reason for asking you to buy them for me is, 
that if I were to get an introduction to any broker myself my motive 
would be guessed, and if it was known that I was willing to back my 
opinion of the mine by purchasing shares, the price would certainly 
be raised against me, perhaps to an extent which would render my 
benefit small. Many are aware that I recently purposed to work the 
mines on my own account. If I were merely desirous of speculating 
I would not seek your assistance, and I do not doubt that it is against 
your principles to have anything to do with transactions of that 
nature.” “ You are right.” “ But I trust you understand that my 
purchase is in no sense of the word speculative, but simply an attempt 
to recover what is rightfully my own.” “ That is the light in which I 
look upon the transaction.” ‘ Then, may I count on your assistance 
in making my purchase?” Certainly.” “ I am deeply grateful, and 
hope hereafter to prove my sense of the obligation you confer. I wish 
to lose no time. Will you, therefore, take at once the money which 
I have handed you to your broker, and ask him to buy the shares I 
have spoken of?” “ Now?” ‘Without delay, please.” And on 
saying this the Duke rose, as if to indicate that he was impatient for 
Mr. Brooke’s departure. Mr. Brooke also stood up in considerable 
surprise. ‘ Is it possible,” he said, “ that you intend to trust me, of 
whom you know nothing, with such a large sum of money—in fact, 
as you have told me, with all the money you possess?” “There is 
nothing,” replied the Duke, in a quick manner, “ with which I would 
not trust you ; my faith in you is boundless.” Medea had also risen, 
and, with a smile, extended her hand. “ You need not bid Mr. Brooke 
good-bye,” said her father ; “he will soon return, when he has ex- 
ecuted my commission.” Mr. Brooke put the bank notes in an inner 
breast pocket, and buttoned his coat. Mr. Brooke was so astounded 
that when the Duke said, “‘ Of course you will not mention my name, 
but let it appear as though you were buying the shares for yourself,” he 
could only utter a few awkward and scarcely intelligible words of 
compliance, 


Part III. 


WHEN Mr. Brooke left the hotel he walked a little way before he 
was able perfectly to collect his thoughts, and then he entered a 
hansom in order to be driven to the city. While he was pondering 
on the almost incredible confidence that had been placed in him, a 
terrible doubt suddenly entered his mind as he asked himself 
the question, “Are the notes genuine?” This thought caused 
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a sharp pain to shoot through his heart, because if his dread was 
confirmed he knew that his idol would be broken and lost to him 
for ever. At this moment the cab was passing rapidly along the 
Strand, and just opposite Coutts’s bank he bade the driver stop, and, 
alighting, entered the building, Unbuttoning his coat, he took out 
the roll of notes, and handing them to a cashier, he said, “ Can you 
tell me if these are all right?” He had an account with the bank, 
so he was well known. The cashier rapidly turned over the notes, 
and then said, “Shall I put this ten thousand to your credit, sir?” 
“They are all genuine?” “Certainly.” With a radiant face Mr. 
Brooke hurriedly held out his hand and received the notes back ; 
and then, muttering something about having to pay the money in the 
city, he placed them in his pocket again, and left the bank with suck 
an elated expression that the cashier, who was looking at him in 
surprise, had some doubt as to his sobriety. Mr. Brooke’s spirits 
had indeed undergone a striking reaction since the period of their 
depression before he entered the bank; and when he reached the 
office of his stockbrokers, contrary to his wont, he appeared to be 
under the influence of considerable excitement. The firm which did 
business for him was of high standing on the Stock Exchange, and, 
as a rule, declined to undertake speculative transactions. ‘The partner 
to whom Mr. Brooke gave his order knew him well, and on hearing 
his client’s wish he looked at him in surprise. ‘Of course,” he said, 
‘you know what you are about?” “ Perfectly,” was the reply. The 
astute broker saw that his client possessed private information, and 
without saying another word he left the office and entered the Stock 
Exchange. In less than twenty minutes he returned and told Mr. 
Brooke, who was waiting, that the order was executed, and that the 
shares had been got at his own price, namely, twenty shillings each. 
Mr. Brooke received his contract note, and as next day was settling 
day, he thought it best to pay over the ten thousand pounds at once, 
which he did, on the understanding that the shares were to be 
delivered to him as soon as possible. 

Well satisfied with the rapidity with which he had transacted 
his business, Mr. Brooke left the office in order to return to the 
Grosvenor Hotel. He had not gone many steps when it occurred to 
him that he ought not to permit such a favourable opportunity of 
making money to slip through his fingers, especially as the Duke would 
be the readier to listen to his suit if he were a still wealthier man, and 
a co-proprietor with him in the Phrygian mines. As the result of 
these deliberations Mr. Brooke hurriedly retraced his steps to the 
broker’s office and gave a second order, this time to the extent of 
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twenty thousand pounds. No comment was made now upon the 
transaction; it was so clear that Mr. Brooke knew something. 

Just as he was leaving Capel Court with his two contract-notes in 
his hand Mr. Brooke met Sir Charles Davis, one of the titled members 
of the Stock Exchange and a member of the same club, “ Do you 
know anything about the Phrygian gold-mines?” asked Mr. Brooke, 
and at the same time he held out his contract-notes. Sir Charles 
glanced at the amounts, and said, “I have just seen the tape, and they 
are quoted one and a half. If you follow my advice you'll take your 
profit at once.” “I have bought for investment.” ‘You mean to 
take them up?” “Certainly.” Sir Charles gave a low whistle of 
surprise. “Well,” he said, “no wonder they are going up if you are 
bulling them to that extent. Tell us what you know.” Mr. Brooke 
shook his head as he placed the contract-notes in his pocket-book. 
** You are a cute fellow,” said Sir Charles admiringly; and as he went 
away he deliberated whether he ought not to buy a few “ Phrygians ” 
for himself, but ultimately decided not to do so. 

When Mr. Brooke returned to the Grosvenor Hotel he found the 
Duke awaiting him, and he naturally manifested great satisfaction on 
learning that his business had been transacted, and that the shares 
had already had arise. As Mr. Brooke, according to his instructions, 
had bought the Duke’s shares in his own name, he began to speak 
about their transference ; but the Duke said there was no hurry about 
that and it could be arranged at any time. Mr. Brooke felt that the 
confidence reposed in him was almost sublime. Medea was not in 
the room, and Mr. Brooke waited in eager expectation of her 
appearance ; but she did not come. His disappointment, however, 
almost disappeared when the Duke invited him to dine with them 
two days later. He therefore left the hotel in good spirits. 

On going to one of his clubs that evening Mr. Brooke was 
questioned by several of the members regarding the Phrygian gold- 
mines. Their curiosity had been excited by Sir Charles Davis, who 
had told several of his friends, as an extraordinary piece of news, 
that Brooke had “gone a buster in Phrygians.” As Mr. Brooke’s 
cautious character was well known, it was naturally supposed that he 
had acquired some special information regarding the investment, 
and that he was acting on this knowledge. His friends’ conjectures 
seemed to be confirmed when they applied to him for information 
about the matter, and he declined to give them any enlightenment, 
although he did not deny that he had bought the shares largely. His 
conduct was much discussed that night, and the result was that no 
fewer than thirteen orders were posted to various brokers in the city 
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instructing them to buy Phrygian shares. As the natural result of so 
much buying, the shares rose considerably next day ; and for a time 
there was great excitement in the market. Sir Charles Davis himself 
became a bull, and Mr. Brooke’s brokers told one or two of their 
clients who had asked their advice that they had reason to think 
there was something in Phrygians, as one of the longest-headed and 
most prudent of their clients held them to a large extent. On the 
day succeeding that the excitement continued ; all the shares had 
been bought up, and they were at a premium. Mr. Brooke might 
have sold his shares at an enormous profit, but he was waiting to 
consult with the Duke, from whom he had heard nothing, though he 
had written to him. On arriving at the hotel, at the hour that had 
been fixed for dinner, Mr. Brooke was terribly disappointed on 
learning that the Duke had suddenly been summoned abroad, and, 
with his daughter, had left for the Continent that evening. Mr. 
Brooke had been looking forward to such a triumphant and happy 
time! His vexation, however, was somewhat modified by the belief 
that he must soon see the Duke again, as he still held the shares that 
belonged to him. Mr. Brooke had resolved to consult the Duke 
upon the matter, but he now determined to sell his own shares, and 
so secure the vast profit which their rise had brought him. He 
accordingly wrote to his brokers that night, instructing them to sell 
his shares as soon as the market opened next morning. Various 
causes kept him awake for a long time, and when at last he fell 
asleep his repose was restless and unrefreshing. It was therefore late 
when he rose. As soon as he had taken breakfast he went into the 
city to see that the brokers had carried out his instructions, and to 
learn what price the shares had brought. When he entered the office 
he saw the partner who had bought the shares for him. ‘“ What 
did you sell them at?” asked Mr. Brooke in an eager voice. 
“‘ They are not sold yet,” was the reply, spoken in a somewhat super- 
cilious tone. ‘‘ Why?” asked Mr. Brooke, who was evidently dis- 
pleased, “‘ my letter must have come by the first post ; and 4 
“ We got your letter in good time—had there been any market. But 
the fact is, Phrygian shares are umsaleable at any price ; 1 doubt if you 
could get a shilling apiece for them.” Mr. Brooke sank into a chair 
and stared at the speaker in a helpless fashion. He did not attempt 
to speak, and the broker continued, “ I have always had a very high 
opinion, sir, of your prudence and financial ability, and I would con- 
sider it a favour if you would tell me how you were induced to put so 
large a sum of money into a bubble such as this.” It has been 
said that he had advised several of his clients to follow Mr. Brooke’s 
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lead, and he wished to be able to reconcile them to their losses 
by giving some more satisfactory reason for his advice than any 
he had at present. But Mr. Brooke uttered not a word in reply. 
“ You first bought the shares,” continued the broker, “ to the extent 
of ten thousand pounds; and soon afterwards you returned and 
risked other twenty thousand pounds. You must have been in- 
fluenced by someone in whom you had great confidence.” ‘“ No 
one advised me to buy the shares.” The broker on hearing this 
uttered an exclamation of surprise ; but before he had time to say 
anything more Mr. Brooke had hurriedly left the office. 

Mr. Brooke tried hard to struggle against the conviction that the 
Duke of Macedon had deliberately deceived him, but the fact that 
the Duke had shown himself so indifferent about having the shares 
transferred to him, and also his sudden departure, seemed to point 
to fraud. Mr. Brooke’s doubts about the matter entirely disappeared 
later in the day when he learnt the reason of the great fall in 
the shares. A telegram, he heard, had reached the Stock Exchange 
from someone who had been sent to inspect the mines, and his 
report was that the old mine was absolutely worthless ; that appa- 
rently it had once, many years ago, been worked for lead or silver 
ore, and if, as had been alleged, gold had recently been discovered, 
it must have been placed there. Mr. Brooke knew now that he had 
been made a victim of a novel form of the old “ confidence trick,” 
which had been performed on a gigantic scale by a man of talent and 
education, who possessed a thorough knowledge of human nature. 
But was it possible that that loving face, which still continued to 
haunt him, could be the mask of an abandoned heart? Mr. Brooke 
could not believe that ; he knew that she was innocent ; and yet a 
depressing fear would sometimes arise. Many of his friends who 
had lost by their speculations assumed very unkindly expressions 
when they saw him ; but as he had never advised anyone to invest in 
the Phrygian mines, it was impossible to blame him openly. Al- 
though it was known that he had lost heavily, he was still a wealthy 
man ; so that many, when they saw his pale face and downcast expres- 
sion, wondered why he was taking his loss so much to heart. They 
were ignorant that it was not the loss of his money only that he was 
grieving for, but that he had lost his faith in man, and almost his 
faith in woman. 

More than a month passed by, when, one evening, at a public 
dinner, he met a member of the Athenian Legation, whom he had 
numbered among his friends many years before. While talking 
to this gentleman, Mr. Brooke abruptly said, after a brief reverie, 
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“ Have you ever heard of anyone in Greece called the Duke of 


Macedon?” “TI know him well,” was the reply. “I mean, by 
reputation,” continued the speaker, “ as I cannot boast of a personal 
acquaintance.” “I should like to know something about him.” 


“ The information I possess regarding him is limited but weighty. 
He is, I believe, the greatest swindler in Europe. He is thoroughly 
unscrupulous, and possesses great abilities. He is no common 
rascal, who for the sake of a few hundreds, or even thousands, does 
something that brings him into the hands of justice. He is only 
attracted by stakes of the greatest magnitude, and he seems to 
be able to secure his plunder without falling into the clutches of the 
law. It is a singular fact that his victims are invariably reticent 
regarding their losses, and, so far from seeking to punish their 
defrauder, they generally do their utmost to conceal their injuries. 
He must possess a large amount of capital, and he is thus able to 
conduct many operations, which would be altogether beyond the 
scope of any ordinary adventurer. A short time ago he was con- 
cerned in raising a loan for a European State, and in his conduct 
of this affair he committed large defalcations. But, in order to 
inflict the punishmeyt which he had merited, his extradition would 
have been necessary, and ere that could have been secured, political 
secrets connected with the loan must have been divulged, which 
might have involved the country he had robbed in war. So he was 
permitted to go unscathed. With such resources, both of mind and 
money, he seems to be able to set law and justice at defiance. It 
must surely be a swindler’s crowning triumph when his victims are 
eager to conceal their wrongs! But how do you come to be 
interested in the Duke of Macedon?” “I wished to know,” 
stammered Mr. Brooke, “ whether the title was a genuine one.” “I 
think not. His family, I believe, is an ancient one, but even he, I 
imagine, would have some difficulty in proving his claim to a 
dukedom. I may add that his youth and middle age are shrouded 
in obscurity ; how and where he passed them is a mystery, and I 
shall not repeat to you certain rumours, for which, after all, there 
may be no foundation. By the way, I heard that he was seen in 
London recently.” The speaker paused for a short time, while he 
seemed to deliberate, and then he exclaimed, as if an idea had 
suddenly occurred to him, “I wonder if he could have been con- 
cerned in that gigantic fraud the Phrygian gold-mines! The 
manner in which the confidence of investors both in London and 
Paris was won is as marvellous as it is obscure. I have heard that 
the perpetrators of that swindle must have cleared little short of half 
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a million. Both the magnitude of the operation, and the skill with 
which it must have been conducted, seemed to me to prove the 
complicity of the Duke. Are you not able to throw any light upon 
the affair?” “I cannot.” “The Duke has a wonderfully lovely 
daughter, to whose fascinations, I believ., he owes much of his success. 
But the opinions of those who have met her are divided regarding 
the nature of the part she plays ; as some assert that she is ignorant 
of her father’s true character, and unwittingly lends her aid to further 
his projects.” ‘She is innocent!” exclaimed Mr. Brooke in a 
fervent voice. The diplomat slowly elevated his eyebrows, looking 
at him keenly the while. “I shall bid you good-evening,” he said, 
and as he walked away he continued, speaking to himself, “ Brooke 
knows more of the Duke of Macedon than I do.” Not long after 
this, one of his oldest friends, Mr. Warren, a director of the Bank of 
England, and his father’s executor, met him in the city. Addressing 
Mr. Brooke in a paternal manner, the old fellow said : ** What’s this 
I hear about your losing thirty thousand pounds in a bogus gold- 
mine? I would never have believed it of you, Robert; and I don’t 
think your father would have believed it. But I have known very 
good men ere now, who, leading a lonely bachelor life like you, 
when on the verge of middle age, begin to get a little cranky; and 
as likely as not begin to drop their money. Take my advice, my 
boy, and ere you go further wrong, get a wife; she will help to keep 
you straight.” Whether Mr. Brooke was alarmed by Mr. Warren’s 
experience is uncertain, but he certainly acted on the advice given 
him, and only three months later his forthcoming marriage was 
announced. In his choice of a wife Mr. Brooke seemed this time to 
have avoided all that was Greek; because, although the features of 
the Hon. Cecille Brabazon, who had accepted him, were decidedly 
classical, they were of the Roman type. 
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PHYSICAL PECULIARITIES OF 
GREAT MEN, 


HE anonymous author of a curious and entertaining little duo- 
decimo, “‘Nugz Venales,” published in 1663, asks, among 

a good many pleasant questions, one which it is not easy, I think, to 
answer off-hand—‘ Which is the best kind of nose?” Now, if you 
turn to the pages of poet and novelist for assistance, you find that their 
favourite feminine creations are usually provided with a nose of what 
is called the Grecian type ; or otherwise, in alluding to this feature, 
they adopt a charming French periphrase, um nez retrousst—which 
Lord Tennyson has so piquantly translated for us by his admirable 
compound, “tip-tilted,” and then leave the rest to the imagination 
of the reader. I do not myself see why there should exist an objec- 
tion to the plain honest old English “ snub,” which, we are told, might 
justly have been applied to the nasal feature of Cleopatra herself, the 
swarthy beauty whose voluptuous charms enslaved the famous Antony, 
and cost him half the world. But there seems an equal objection to 
acknowledging that the nose of a heroine can be Roman ; the reader 
is shunted off on the epithet “ aquiline,” or, as Scott says of Flora Mac- 
ivor, “an antique and regular correctness of outline.” It isa prevalent 
impression, however, that a large nose is a kind of outward and 
visible sign of intellectual power or force of character, and the im- 
pression seems to be confirmed on careful observation and patient 
inquiry. Everybody knows that the hero of Waterloo’s nose was of 
such conspicuous dimensions that it became a favourite butt of the 
wits of the pavement, like that proboscis of Slawkenbergius, which 
Sterne has immortalised. The “eagle beak” of Sir Charles 
Napier, the conqueror of Sinde—(you remember the veteran’s 
punning announcement of his conquest, Peccavi, “I have sinned” ?)— 
has not yet been forgotten. To the truth of the popular theory let 
the “Iron Chancellor” bear witness, as well as great statesmen 
generally, and warriors, and musicians, and actors, And the author 
of ‘Nugz Venales,” in answering his own query, decides in favour 
of a “large nose,” reminding us that Numa, the royal legislator of 
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Rome, was blessed with a nose six inches long, whence he was 
surnamed Pompilius—just as if one should say “ Numa-with-nose- 
superlative.” And he adds that Homer’s measured seven inches, 
without giving any authority for the measurement, however. Plutarch 
says Lycurgus and Solon had big noses, and all the kings of ancient 
Rome—except Tarquinius Superbus, who, as historians relate, was 
dethroned and exiled, probably because his nose was not up to the 
normal standard! I need not remind the reader why “ capricious 
Ovid ” was surnamed * Vaso ; but he may not remember the epigram 
on Henry Kett, who, once upon a time, laboured guilelessly in the 
fields of literature, to the effect that if not an Ovid he was at least a 
Naso. Caméens, the soldier poet of the “ Lusiadas,” owned a nose of 
majestic proportions ; but the poets generally, I think, have not had 
much to boast of in this respect. You may quote against me 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Tennyson; but what about Davenant, 
and Pope, and Goldsmith, and Crabbe, and Wordsworth? to say 
nothing of Shelley, whose nose, I fear—like General Wolfe’s—was 
decidedly a snub, though Medwin admits no more than that the 
poet’s features were “not regularly handsome,” and Hogg, that they 
were “unusually small.” 

That eccentric character, Cyrano de Bergerac, from whose 
“Histoire Comique des Etats et Empires de la Lune” Swift may 
have borrowed the hint of his “‘ Gulliver’s Travels,” owned a nose of 
such magnitude, that he walked the streets, sword in hand, to chastise 
any malapert who inquired of it too curiously. 

Madame de Genlis, whose books now sleep on dusty shelves 
but were once eagerly thumbed and dog-eared, had been unkindly 
treated by Nature as to her nose. But she made the best of it, and 
when the engraver of a medal cast in her honour represented her 
with an aquiline, she waxed indignant, and wrote, “Is that my 
delightful little snub? ¢4a¢ the nose which has been celebrated in 
prose and song? which, like all noses of its kind, ends in a nice little 
boss, and is, in truth, the prettiest everseen?” I think she was quite 
right. She wanted her own nose, her own property, towards which 
she felt, like Touchstone towards Audrey: “an ill-favoured thing, 
sir, but mine own.” Much to be commended is the fine candour of 
Hay, the author of “ An Essay on Ugliness,” about 1756. ‘“ Physical 
deformity,” he says, “is very rare. Out of 558 gentlemen in the 
House of Commons, I am the only one who has reason to complain 
of his figure. I thank my worthy constituents for never having 
alleged anything against my person, and hope they will never have 
anything to allege against my conduct.” Those, then, who are 
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afflicted with abnormal, ugly, commonplace, and defective noses may 
derive comfort from the reflection that they are in good company—a 
company which includes Pope and Lord Brougham, and Thackeray, 
and Charles Darwin, in whose deeply-interesting memoir, just issued 
by his son, the reader will find how good temperedly the great 
master of science bore with the silly ridicule directed against a 
physical peculiarity. 

It is a comfort for most of us to know that “good parts” may 
exist without the accompaniment of “ good looks,” and that however 
far below the standard of beauty a man’s nose may be, he may prove 
a faithful husband, a loving father, and a honest citizen. All this he 
may be, and something more : a great painter, like Giotto ; a brilliant 
orator, like Mirabeau ; a leader of men, like Danton ; or a successful 
mime, like the elder Mathews. Few men have had less to recom- 
mend them personally than John Wilkes, who squinted diabolically, 
and had a bad nose; but by the charm of his address, and the 
attraction of his conversation, he became a special favourite with /e 
beau sexe. Who has not read of the ugly scarred face of Oliver 
Goldsmith, and the funny little dancing figure, which not even the 
Tyrian bloom velvet coat could invest with an air of dignity? And 
the rolling gait of Dr. Johnson, his corpulent person, his St. Vitus’s 
dance, and his blinking eye? And the unwieldy bulk of Gibbon, 
the historian, who, having fallen on his gouty knees to sue for the 
love of a fair lady, could not get up again without her assistance? 
Vauvenargues, whose aphoristic wisdom was recently praised by Mr. 
John Morley, was so disfigured by small-pox, that he refused to 
re-enter society ; and the world owes to his voluntary seclusion the 
insight and sagacity of the “ Maximes.” His, however, was an 
acquired, not a natural ugliness, which reminds me of Lady Charlotte 
Lindsay’s happy saying. Having been complimented, in her 
declining years, on looking very well, “I dare say it’s true,” she 
replied, “the bloom of ugliness is past.” 

That was a severe epigram which La Monnoie made on Balthasar 
Bekker, who was notorious for his more-than-plainness. In his 
“World Enchanted,” written to allay the superstitious fears excited 
by the comet of 1680, Bekker had denied the existence of the Devil; 
to which La Monnoie rejoined, in a quatrain I shall endeavour to 
imitate. (Oui, par toi de Satan la puissance est brisée,” &c.) 


Old Nick’s dethroned by thee, ’tis true, 
But thou hast something still to do ; 
For if of him thou’dst make an end, 
Thou must suppress thy portrait, friend ! 
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The deformity of Scarron, the French humourist, is more widely 
known than his verse. In his writings he makes quite a boast of it. 
** My head,” he says, “is a little broad for my shape ; my face is 
full enough for my body to appear very meagre. My legs and 
thighs first formed an obtuse angle, afterwards an equilateral triangle, 
and at length an acute angle. My thighs and body form another, 
and my head, always dropping on my breast, makes me a tolerable 
representative of the letter Z. I have got my arms shortened as 
well as my legs, and my fingers as well as my arms. In a word, I am 
an abridgment of human miseries.” The appearance of the banker- 
poet, Samuel Rogers, was almost repellent. The story runs that, 
having visited, in company with Lord Dudley, the Catacombs of 
Paris, and spent an hour or two in that city of the dead, he was 
about to take his departure, when the keeper, aghast at his corpse- 
like look, exclaimed, ‘“ Hola! Get you back ; you have no right to 
come out!” Rogers afterwards remonstrated with Lord Dudley for 
deserting him in his emergency. ‘‘ My dear Rogers,” he replied, 
‘* T did not like to interfere ; you looked so much at home.” 

Homer was not only the first of the world’s great poets, but of 
the world’s d/ind poets. The list includes Tyrtzeus, among the 
ancients ; and among the moderns, Leopold, the German ; Kozlov, 
the Russian ; Delille, the Frenchman ; and our own Dr. Blacklock, 
who, it must be confessed, was a small poet, though a worthy man. 
Blind musicians have been not uncommon : the flowers are still fresh 
on the grave of Macfarren, and it is not very long ago that we were 
lamenting the loss of Henry Smart. In James Wilson’s “ Biography 
of the Blind” (edit. 1838) you will find a mass of interesting 
information relative to philosophers, scholars, men of letters, and 
others, who, like the late Henry Fawcett, did not allow their grave 
physical defect to debar them from the activities and enjoyments of 
life. The reader will, of course, be familiar with the story of the 
Genevese Huber, and his fascinating researches into the economy of 
the Bee-world ; and of Dr. Sanderson, who toiled assiduously in the 
paths of scientific investigation, and became Professor of Mathematics 
and Optics in the University of Cambridge. It is a common plea 
that the loss of one of the senses quickens and strengthens all the 
others ; and Sanderson’s faculty of touch became so exquisite that in 
a collection of Roman coins and medals he could distinguish the 
genuine from the false by feeling them, though the counterfeits had 
deceived the keen eye-sight of competent connoisseurs. Nor was 
his hearing less acute ; so that he could determine the dimensions 
of a room into which he was introduced for the first time, and 
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his distance from the wall at any point where he might be 
placed. 

Perhaps the case of the sculptor Gonnelli is less familiar. He 
was stricken with blindness at the age of twenty, but continued the 
practice of his art ; and, in spite of his infirmity, executed some 
admirable portraits in terra-cotta. One of Pope Urban VIIL., a good 
specimen of his skill, is preserved in the Palazzo Barberini at Rome. 
We are told that it was sufficient for him to pass his hand over a 
person’s face and features to produce an exact likeness. On one 
occasion the Princess Colonna presented him with a medallion, 
which she averred was that of Prince Barberini. The sculptor 
handled it for a moment, and then fell to kissing it, with the excla- 
mation, ‘‘ Ah, madame, you cannot deceive me. I know that this 
is the face of my good master the Pope.” One would think he 
must have had eyes at his finger’s tips to be able merely by the 
touch to detect the almost imperceptible lines of the relief on a 
medallion. 

Blind warriors I must pass over briefly, though it would be inter- 
esting to dwell upon Ziska, the leader of the Hussites, Boleslas II. of 
Bohemia, Magnus of Norway, and John the Blind, King of Bohemia, 
killed at Cressy, whose plume of ostrich feathers has since been the 
cognizance of our Princes of Wales. Amongst one-eyed heroes I 
can name only Nelson : do you remember how, when an unwelcome 
signal flew from the commander-in-chief’s masthead at Copenhagen, 
he clapped his glass to the blind eye, and protested he could not see 
it? Nelson was also one-armed, and so was Lord Raglan. Sir 
Thomas Trowbridge, at the Alma, lost both arms and legs. But as 
these were injuries received in battle, they cannot legitimately be 
called “ physical peculiarities.” 

Hunchbacks form a tolerably numerous list. There is that 
brilliant soldier, the Maréchal de Luxemburg, of whom Macaulay 
writes in one of his most finished passages. ‘“ Highly descended 
and gifted as he was, he had with difficulty surmounted the obstacles 
which impeded him in the road to fame. If he owed much to the 
bounty of nature and fortune, he had suffered still more from their 
spite. His features were frightfully harsh ; his stature was diminu- 
tive; a huge and pointed hump rose on his back.” The reader 
knows the hunchbacked Richard of Shakespeare’s powerful drama ; 
but historical research seems to have delivered the king from his 
burden, and to have shown that he was only high shouldered. Lord 
Lytton, in his “ Last of the Barons,” has adopted the modern 
view: “Though the back was not curved,” he says, “yet one 
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shoulder was slightly higher than the other, which was the more 
observable from the evident pains that he took to disguise it, and 
the gorgeous splendour, savouring of personal coxcombry—from 
which no Plantagenet was ever free—that he exhibited in his dress.” 
The great minister of Queen Elizabeth, William Cecil, Lord Burleigh ; 
the learned German theologian, Eber; our “glorious Deliverer,” 
William III. ; the famous General of Spain, the Duke of Parma, 
these were all “ crook-backs.” The poet Pope had a protuberance 
both on the back and in front, and one of his sides was contracted. 

Few physical defects are more annoying, though many are more 
grievous, than stuttering. It is true that Charles Lamb skilfully 
availed himself of it in his own case to lend an additional piquancy 
to his jests, as when a fond mother asked him, “ How do you like 
babies, Mr. Lamb?” and he answered, “ B—boi—boi—boiled, 
ma’am!” But, generally speaking, the stutterer is a nuisance to 
himself and to his hearers. Demosthenes, as we know, conquered 
the affliction, which would otherwise have been fatal to his oratorical 
success. The French poet Malherbe was a stutterer ; and so was 
our English poetess and actress, charming Mrs. Inchbald, who found 
it a serious obstacle in her professional career. D’Annebaut, the 
French admiral ; the Italian engineer Tartaglia ; Louis XIII., King 
of France ; Camille Desmoulins, the wittiest of the Revolutionists, 
whose “ Vieux Cordelier” contains some masterly specimens of 
French prose ; Boissy d’Anglas, surnamed the orator Babebibobu ; 
the painter David, and the critic Hoffmann ; all belonged to the 
noble army of stuttering martyrs. 

Deaf men of genius have been numerous. I shall name but 
three: Lesage, the creator of “Gil Blas” ; La Condamine, the 
astronomer ; and Ludwig von Beethoven. . For a musician we can 
hardly imagine a greater misfortune, and we know how deep a gloom 
it cast over the later years of the composer of “ Fidelio.” That is a 
touching story, how at a great concert given at Vienna, when 
thunders of applause greeted the performance of his ninth symphony, 
the deaf composer was gently turned towards the audience that he 
might see the enthusiasm which he could not Aear. 

Corpulence is another misfortune, though to read the writings of 
our wits and humourists you might take it to be an exquisite joke. 
But to carry about you at bed and board, at home and out-of-doors, 
a burden of “‘too, too solid flesh,” can be no pleasant task, and should 
command our sympathy rather than excite our ridicule. Think of 
Dionysius, the tyrant of Heraclea, who was almost suffocated by his 
enormous mass of fat, like a prize bullock at a cattle show. His 
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physicians prepared a number of needles, very long and thin, with 
which to wake him when he fell into a lethargy. They were thrust 
through the superincumbent layers of adipose until they reached his 
flesh, and he began to throw off his torpor, like a boa-constrictor 
after a heavy meal. Exercise of every kind was impossible to him, 
and as in those days Banting had not prophesied, nor “ Anti-Fat ” 
been advertised, the unfortunate tyrant was compelled to submit to 
his destiny, and increase in quantity, if not in quality, every day. 
But he was not the only obese sovereign of antiquity. Athenzus 
tells us that Alexander, son of Ptolemy II., attained to such proportions 
that he could not walk without the support of two attendants ! 

At Rome, according to Aulus Gellius, the equites who grew 
too fat to ride were deprived of their horses by order of the censors. 
On the other hand, some of the medizeval writers seem to have regarded 
a certain amount of, let us say, plumpness, as a special favour from 
above. The biographer of the Abbé Suger, minister of Louis VI., 
says : ‘ Despite the different gifts and graces of all kinds with which 
heaven endowed him, one was unhappily wanting. After assuming 
the reins of government, he grew no stouter than he had been asa 
private person ; while nearly everybody else in the community, how- 
ever lean and meagre they had previously been, had no sooner received 
the imposition of hands, than they grew sleek and round in cheeks 
and paunch,” a result which does not usually follow that ecclesias- 
tical ceremony. 

The list of fat kings includes William the Conqueror, whose un- 
wieldy dropsical condition in the closing months of his adventurous 
life provoked a rude jest from King Philip of France. ‘“ He has as 
long a lying-in,” said Philip, “as a woman behind her curtains.” 
“When I get up,” swore William, with a grim smile, “I will go to 
Mass in Philip’s land, and bring a rich offering for my churching.” 
And he kept his word. Charles le Gros, Louis le Gros, Henry L., 
King of Navarre, Sancho I., King of Leon, Alphonso II., King of 
Portugal, our own Henry VIII., and Louis XVIII. of France, sur- 
named “ Ze Désiré.” To the family of the corpulent also belong— 
Bruni, the Italian poet ; Dillenius, the German botanist; Haller, the 
physiologist ; Gibbon, the historian ; James Thomson, the poet of 
“The Seasons” ; Bartley, the actor who could play Falstaff without 
stuffing; and Lablache, the famous singer (“one could have clad 
a child,” says Chorley, “in one of his gloves”). 

Some very great men intellectually have been very small men 
physically, the stature, as Dr. Watts has told us, being no index to 
the mind. Thus, among the ancients, we find Agesilaus, the ablest 
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of the Spartan kings ; the Roman orator, C. Lucinius Calvus, who 
frequently engaged in rhetorical duels with Cicero ; and the actor 
Lucius. The Alexandrian philosopher Alypius was a dwarf of only 
three feet, and made the best of his diminutiveness by thanking God 
for His goodness in loading his soul with so small a weight of 
corruptible matter! When we come down to modern times, we 


.encounter a list so long as to suggest the suspicion that the world’s 


prizes must always have been reserved for the sons of Lilliput. 
William of Malmesbury asserts that Edgar the Pacific—in whose 
memorable reign this redoubtable island of ours first assumed the 
well-known name of Engle-land or England—was “extremely small 
both in stature and in bulk.” Attila, the scourge of Rome ; Proco- 
pius, the historian; King Knut, Gregory of Tours, King Pepin, 
surnamed Le Bref; Philip Augustus, who accomplished so much to- 
wards the consolidation of the French Monarchy ; Charles III. of 
Naples, Albert the Great, of whom is told the pleasant story (it is 
also told of others) that the Pope, at an audience, several times 
invited him to stand up, under the impression that he was still on his 
knees ; the Portuguese navigator, Vasco di Gama, who first made 
the voyage from Europe to India ; Pomponazzi, the Italian philoso- 
pher, and Erasmus, the illustrious author of the “ Encomium Moriz,” 
and one of the leading lights of the Christian Renaissance. Of this 
great scholar Beatus Rhenanus informs us that he was low of stature, 
but it is true that he adds not remarkably short, and well-shaped, as 
little men often are. We have forgotten St. Neot, who was so small 
that, when saying Mass, he had to be elevated on a step made of 
iron, so that he might reach the altar. Pope Gregory VII., under 
whom the Papacy reached its climax of splendour ; Jean Guiton, the 
Huguenot mayor of Rochelle, who defended it so heroically against 
the forces of Richelieu; the painter and dwarf, Edward Gibson, 
patronized by Charles I., whose wife, Anne Shepherd, was exactly 
his own height, three feet two inches; Prince Eugene, the illustrious 
colleague of Marlborough, whom he helped to win Blenheim and 
Oudenarde ; Maria Theresa, Queen of Austria and Hungary 
(“ Moriamur pro nostro Rege,” cried the Hungarian magnates) ; the 
French chemist, Rouelle, who numbered Oliver Goldsmith among his 
pupils; David Garrick, greatest of English actors (“ Pray, sir,” said a 
lady to Foote, “are your puppets to be as large as life?” ‘Oh, dear, 
no, madam,” answered the wit; “not much above the size of Garrick”); 
Hoffmann, the writer of so many weird and wondrous “ Phantasie- 
stiicke,” and composer of that opera of “Undine” which Weber praised 
with so much generous warmth; Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (“he 
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was short,” says Herr Pohl, “but slim and well-proportioned, with 
small feet and good hands; as a young man he was thin, which made 
his arm look large, but later in life he became stouter. His head 
was somewhat large in proportion to his body ”); Quevedo, author of 
those strange ‘‘ Suefios” or “ Visions,” from which later writers have 
borrowed so freely ; and Baron Denon, the French traveller and 
Egyptologist. 

Montaigne was an admirer (like Frederick II.) of tall men, and 
he even goes so far as to assert that when a man of tall stature 
marches at the head of his battalion his appearance commands the 
respect of his followers and strikes terror into the heart of the enemy 
But the great Condé, whose genius for war no one can dispute, and 
Napoleon, and Suwarrow, the Russian commander, and Nelson, 
the greatest seaman the world has ever known, and Wellington, the 
hero of a hundred fights, and Napier, the conqueror of Sinde, 
certainly struck terror into their enemies, though they were little 
men. And to this category Montaigne himself belonged. “I am 
somewhat under the middle height,” he tells us, “ a defect which has 
in it not only somewhat of deformity, but still more of inconvenience, 
especially to those placed in command or in office, for the authority 
which a fine presence and a majestic person give is in such a case 
wanting.” He complains that on foot he gets covered with mud, and 
that in the street little fellows like himself are always being jostled 
from want of dignity. There are compensating advantages, however, 
for this defect of stature, but, instead of dwelling upon them, I must 
hasten to include in the same category as Montaigne “glorious 
John” Dryden, whom Rochester irreverently nicknamed “ Poet 
Squab,” and Pope, the Bard of Twickenham, of whom we read : 
“ His person was slender and distorted, and his stature so low that, 
in order to bring him to a level with tables of the common height, it 
was necessary to elevate his seat. He was unable (at least after the 
middle of life) to dress or undress himself, to go to bed, or to rise 
without assistance. He used to wear a sort of fur doublet, under 
a shirt of very coarse linen with fine sleeves, also stays made of stiff 
canvas laced closely round him, and over these a flannel waistcoat. 
Three pairs of stockings were required to give his legs a respectable 
bulk.” In one of the lampoons which his satire provoked he is 
spoken of as “a little creature, scarce four feet high, whose very sight 
makes one laugh, strutting and swelling like the frog in Horace, and 
demanding the admiration of all mankind because it can make fine 
verses.” 

The late Earl Russell, the last of the great Whig leaders, was but 
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scurvily treated by nature in the matter of inches, as a glance at the 
Punch cartoons some thirty years ago will inform the reader. Middle- 
aged men still chuckle over the happy design, in allusion to his 
abortive Ecclesiastical Titles Act, of the naughty little boy who has 
stuck up “No Popery” on the shutters and then runs away in a 
fright. Thiers, the French historian, diplomatist and statesman, who 
reorganised France after the crushing blow of the Franco-German 
war, was, physically, a very small man. Below the ordinary standard 
also was Edmund Kean, “the little man with the wonderful eyes” ; 
and so was Frederick Robson, whose career, though brilliant, was so 
brief, that the world had not time to do justice to his genius—a genius 
the most remarkable, in my opinion, which the English stage has ever 
seen, hovering, as it did, between the deepest tragedy and the 
broadest farce. This list of the Pygmies might easily be extended, 
but enough has been said to show that the little men have ever been 
able to give a good account of themselves, and if measured by the 
soul (as Dr. Watts suggests) can triumphantly hold their own against 
the Anakim. 

Yet when one comes to think of these Anakim—of the men of 
goodly presence, the tall men with “an air of authority ””—one finds 
that they, too, have been numerous enough to furnish forth a goodly 
company. Among sovereigns and warriors one recollects the 
Macedonian hero, Alexander the Great ; Julius Cesar ; his defeated 
rival, Pompey or Pompeius ; Constantine the Great (“his stature 
was lofty,” says Gibbon, “his countenance majestic, his deportment 
graceful ; his strength and activity were displayed in every manly 
exercise”) ; William Wallace (whom Blind Harry represents almost 
as a giant, and of such strength that on one occasion he rips up 
fifteen feet of timber work with his bare hands— 


The boardis rave in twyne, 
Fifteen feet large he lap out of that in— 


and on another, when attacked by five men, kills three, and puts to 
flight the two survivors, though armed at first with only an angler’s 
rod) ; Edward III. (who had not only a fine person, but, as the old 
chronicler tells us, “ a godlike face”) ; Godfrey of Bouillon, the hero 
of the First Crusade and of Tasso’s melodious epic : Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, the general of the Parliament in our Civil War ; General 
Kleber ; Marshal Moncey ; Marshal Mortier ; the Emperor Nicholas; 
and the late great German Emperor William. Columbus, who 
revealed the Western World to the gaze of Europe, was a tall man ; 
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so was Huss the Reformer; and Thomas Becket, the so-called 
martyr. So also were John Pym, the statesman ; Rochester the 
wittiest of Charles II.’s courtiers ; and the elder Pitt, “the Great 
Commoner,” whose tall commanding figure and dignified presence 
harmonised well with the stately masterful character of his eloquence. 
So, too, Benjamin Constant, whose name now awakens not the 
gentlest thrill of interest in any bosom; and that courtliest of 
portrait painters, Sir Thomas Lawrence. By the way, you will find, 
I think, that the majority of great artists have been men of goodly 
stature ; while the majority of poets range under rather than above 
“the average height.” Voltaire, however, might claim to be 
considered moderately tall, and he was so exceedingly thin that the 
Duchesse de Berri called him “that wicked mummy.” And Goethe, 
one of the most comprehensive intellects the world has ever known, 
belonged to “the lords of mankind.” ‘The accordance of personal 
appearance with genius,” says Heine, “ such as is required in extra- 
ordinary men, was conspicuous in Goethe. One might study Greek 
art in him, as in an antique. His eyes were tranquil as those of a 
god. ‘Time had been powerful enough to cover his head with snow, 
but not to bend it ; he carried it ever broad and high ; and when he 
spoke he seemed to grow taller; and when he stretched out his 
hand it was as if he could prescribe with his finger to the stars in 
heaven the way they were to go.” 

Among persons gifted with extraordinary physical vigour must be 
included Edmund Ironsides ; William the Conqueror; Baldwin, 
surnamed the Iron Arm, Count of Flanders ; William IV., Duke of 
Aquitaine ; Godfrey of Bouillon; the Emperor Charles IV. ; 
Leonardo da Vinci, poet and painter ; Marshal de Saxe, who made 
love and fought battles with equal success ; and Charles XII. of 
Sweden, who was so happily constituted “that he endured with ease 
the extremities of cold and heat, of hunger and thirst—never felt 
fatigue, and was insensible to the desire of repose.” The plainest 
fare contented him, the rudest couch, and the homeliest garb— 


A frame of adamant, a soul of fire, 
No dangers fright him, and no labours tire. 


The Albanian prince, George Castriot, better known as Scander- 
beg, was in every sense of the word, a strong man. He could cut 
off a bull’s head at a single stroke. Mahomed II. invited him to 
send him the sword which had performed so remarkable an exploit. 
It was sent, but the Sultan finding that it differed not from any other 
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weapon of the kind, expressed his dissatisfaction. Scanderbeg retorted 
that he had sent him his sword, as desired, but could not send the 
arm which had wielded it. 

A similar anecdote, by the way, is told by Wiliiam of Tyre about 
Godfrey of Bouillon and an Arab chief. The Arab presented him- 
self ‘‘ once upon a time” before the Christian warrior, and in humble 
tones entreated him to prove his sword upon a very large camel 
which he had brought with him, explaining that, on returning to his 
tribe, he was anxious to bear personal testimony to the Prince’s won- 
derful strength. As the man had travelled a great distance for this 
single purpose, Godfrey consented, and, drawing his “‘falchion,” struck 
off the camel’s head as easily as he might have levelled a bulrush. The 
Arab stood astonished, but, after reflecting a moment, concluded that 
the prodigious effect of the blow was due to the keen edge of the 
Duke’s sword, and suggested that with another person’s sword he 
could not accomplish the same feat. Godfrey, smiling, asked the 
Arab for the weapon he wore at his side ; ordered another camel to be 
brought, and, in a moment, its head rolled on the ground. At this 
second coup the Arab could no longer refuse his admiration, con- 
vinced that the force of the blows rested in the arm of the warrior 
rather than in the temper of his blade. Laying at Godfrey’s feet a 
costly gift of gold and silver and precious stones, and imploring his 
favour, he returned into his own country, where he made known to 
everybody the proofs he had seen with his own eyes of the singular 
physical powers of the Crusader. 

Before the invention of gunpowder corporeal strength was neces- 
sarily an important consideration on the day of battle, and stout 
thews and muscles were valued more highly than they nowadays are, 
though they will never fail to find a good many admirers. I suspect 
that the men of the past, on an average, were no stronger than are their 
descendants ; but the strong were then selected for special esteem, 
because, as I have said, strength was of such high importance, when a 
battle was little better than a group of hand-to-hand combats. When 
William of Normandy mounted his war-horse to lead his army against 
King Harold and his Englishmen, his physical vigour and stately 
bearing elicited loud murmurs of applause. “I have never seen a 
knight,” cried the Vicomte de Thouars, “ who rode more boldly, or 
carried his armour so bravely. Never did anyone bear lance more 
gracefully, or manage his horse with greater skill!” There were few 
men living who could wield the heavy two-handed mace which was 
William’s favourite weapon. Our English Harold, however, was little 
inferior in strength to his powerful antagonist ; and, in the great battle 
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which decided his fate and that of his kingdom, clove, with a single 
stroke of his axe, through a horse and its rider. 

How are we to account for the popular prejudice against red hair ? 
Is it connected with the tradition that Judas Iscariot was red-haired, 
or is it of earlier origin? So strong was the sentiment against it in 
the Middle Ages that one of the chroniclers denounces it as “a 
burning brand of infidelity.” It may very well be that the hatred 
with which William Rufus was regarded owed an extra dash of in- 
tensity to the colour of his tawny locks. Not a few famous personages, 
however, have been endowed by nature with hair of this fatal hue 
(which their flatterers, no doubt, persisted in describing as auburn) : 
for instance, Anne Boleyn (Mr. Froude speaks of ‘her fair hair 
flowing loose over her shoulders”) ; Queen Elizabeth (Sir Richard 
Baker describes hers as “ inclining to pale yellow” ; Fuller uses the 
convenient epithet, “ fair”) ; Columbus ; the poet Camoens, and 
Marshal Ney. One does not like to think of red-haired poets ; but 
the reader will find that auburn, which has at least a warm tinge on 
it, has not been uncommon among “ the brotherhood of the tuneful 
lyre.” Shakespeare’s hair and beard were auburn, if we may credit 
the original colouring of his bust in Stratford’s church, and Milton’s 
** hyacinthine locks ” were of a similar colour. But Burns’s hair was 
black, and Byron’s of a dark brown. 

Milton, by the way, would seem to have almost realised that 
“accordance of personal appearance with genius,” of which Heine 
speaks. In his youth he was eminently handsome, and was called 
“the lady” of his college, and if he gained in dignity and manliness 
as his years increased, he did not lose in comeliness. His complexion 
was fresh and fair; his hair, parted in front, hung down upon his 
shoulders, as he describes that of Adam in his “ Paradise Lost.” 
His eyes were of a greyish colour, and even when deprived of sight 
did not betray the loss. His voice and ear were musical. He was 
of a moderate stature, with a well-knit and active frame. Altogether, 
he looked the poet. Spenser’s favourite theory that the inner 
spiritual beauty finds expression in the outer material beauty, that the 
pure soul clothes itself in a garment worthy of it— 


So every spirit, as it is most pure 

And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 
So it the fairer bodie doth procure 

To habit in, and it more fairely dight 
With cheerfull grace and amiable sight ; 

For of the soule the bodie forme doth take, 
For soule is form and doth the bodie make— 
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is, unfortunately, not too often fulfilled, but it found a noble illus- 
tration in Sir Philip Sidney. He, of whom it was justly said, that he 
had “the most rare virtues” ever found in any man, whose life has 
been described as “ poetry put into action,” was also endowed by 
nature with every physical attribute that could win attachment or 
command admiration. ‘The grave beauty of his presence” was felt 


by all observers— 
When he descended down the Mount 


His personage seemed most divine. 


He reminded his contemporaries, by the excellences of his mind 
and person, of the golden antique past. As Mr. J. Addington 
Symonds puts it: “What the Athenians called xaAoxéya6ia, that 
blending of physical and moral beauty and goodness in one pervasive 
virtue, distinguished him from the crowd of his countrymen, with 
whom goodness too often assumed an outer form of harshness, and 
beauty leaned to effeminacy or softness.” 

Perhaps we may claim, in support of Spenser’s theory, the author 
of “Endymion.” Keats was not without some grave defects of 
character, but in the main his nature was a fine and manly one, and 
that he was a true poet and a great poet, whose lips had been touched 
with the sacred fire from Apollo’s altar, the world has long since 
agreed. That he looked a poet, his contemporaries have frankly 
informed us. Haydon said he was the only man he had ever met, 
except Wordsworth, who seemed and looked conscious of a high 
calling. Handsome and ardent-looking, his figure compact and well- 
turned, with the neck thrust eagerly forward, carrying a strong and 
shapely head set off by thickly-clustering gold-brown hair; the 
features powerful, finished, and mobile ; the mouth rich and wide, 
with an expression at once combative and sensitive in the extreme ; 
the forehead not high, but broad and strong ; the eyebrows nobly 
arched, and eyes hazel-brown, liquid-flashing, visibly inspired— 
“‘an eye that had an inward look perfectly divine, like a Delphian 
priestess who saw visions”; such is Professor Sidney Colvin’s 
description of him. His eyes were eminently those of a poet, 
“mellow and glowing,” says Leigh Hunt, “large, dark, and sensi- 
tive.” And the late Mrs. Proctor has recorded the impression they 
left upon her, as if they had been gazing on some glorious sight. 

It would seem indeed—and here we are still mindful of the Spen- 
serian theory—that it is by the eye, the eloquentand radiant expression 
of the eye, the poet may at once be known. Everybody recalls the 
poet-eye of Robert Burns : “ it was large,” says Sir Walter Scott, “ and 
of a cast which glowed (I say literally glowed) when he spoke with 
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feeling or interest. I never saw such another eye in a human head, 
though I have seen the most distinguished men of my time.” And 
so says Professor Walker : “In his large dark eye the most striking 
index of his genius resided.” It was said of the eyes of Chatterton, 
the “marvellous boy who perished in his pride,” that “ fire rolled at 
the bottom of them.” And Moore tells us that Byron’s, though of a 
light grey, were capable of all extremes of expression, from mirth to 
melancholy, from benevolence to scorn or rage. As for Shelley, his 
blue eyes were very large and prominent. “ They were at times, when 
he was abstracted, as he often was in contemplation, dull, and, as it 
were, insensible to external objects ; at others they flashed with the 
fire of intelligence.” In the face of Scott there was not much, I think, 
to indicate the author of “‘ Marmion” and “ Waverley,” though it wore 
a general expression of power and resolution ; but he had fine eyes, 
eyes so keen that, as his little son said, it was commonly he who saw 
“the hare sitting.” To refer once more to Goldsmith, his eyes were 
the redeeming feature of his face. They lighted up like lamps when 
he grew animated in conversation. The fine portrait by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, which is one of the glories of the gallery at Knole, is 
generally admitted to be largely idealised ; but, on the other hand, 
the sketch by his friend Bunbury, prefixed to the early editions of 
“ The Haunch of Venison,” exaggerates all that was least comely in 
the plain countenance of that unhappy man of genius, “a pale 
melancholy visage,” as he himself describes it, “ with two great wrinkles 
between the eyebrows, and an eye disgustingly severe.” 

But of the Physical Peculiarities of Great Men (and Great Little Men) 
the recital might be almost indefinitely prolonged. The lame, the 
deaf, the blind, the deformed, may well console themselves with the 
thought that they share their afflictions with the leaders of the world, 
the men who have made history and contributed to the gaiety (or 
otherwise) of nations, and may derive a certain encouragement from 
the fact that no physical peculiarity has ever prevented a great man 


from attaining greatness. 
W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
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SOPHIE APITZSCH. 


“ C*OME are born great,” said Malvolio, strutting in yellow stock- 
ings, cross-gartered, before Olivia, “ some achieve greatness,” 
and with a smile, “some have greatness thrust upon them.” 

Of the latter was Sophie Sabine Apitzsch. She was not born 
great, she was the daughter of an armourer. She hardly can be said 
to have achieved greatness, though she did attain to notoriety ; what 
greatness she had was thrust on her, not altogether reluctant to 
receive it. But the greatness was not much, and was of an am- 
biguous description. She was treated for a while as a prince in 
disguise, and then became the theme of an opera, of a drama, and of 
anovel. For a hundred years her top-boots were preserved as his- 
torical relics in the archives of the House of Saxony, till in 1813 a 
Cossack of the Russian army passing through Augustenburg, saw, 
desired, tried on, and marched off with them ; and her boots entered 
Paris with the Allies. 

About five-and-twenty miles from Dresden lived in 1714 a couple 
of landed proprietors, the one called Volkmar, and the other von 
Giinther, who fumed with bitter hostility against each other, and 
the cause of disagreement was, that the latter wrote himself von 
Giinther. Now, to get a zon before the name makes a great deal of 
difference : it purifies, nay, it alters the colour of the blood, turning 
it from red to blue. No one in Germany can prefix von to his 
name as any one in England can append Esq. to his. He must 
receive authorisation by diploma of nobility from his sovereign. 

George von Giinther had been, not long before, plain George 
Giinther, but in 1712 he had obtained from the Emperor Charles VI. 
a patent of nobility, or gentility, they are the same abroad, and the 
motive that moved his sacred apostolic majesty to grant the patent was 
—as set forth therein—-that an ancestor of George Giinther of the 
same name “had sat down to table with the elector John George II. 
of Saxony ” ; and it was inconceivable that a mere citizen could have 
been suffered to do this, unless there were some nobility in him. 
George von Giinther possessed an estate which was a manor, a 
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knight’s fee, at Jagerhof, and he was moreover upper Forester and 
Master of the Fisheries to the King-elector of Saxony, and Sheriff of 
Chemnitz and Frankenberg. He managed to marry his daughters 
to men blessed with von before their names, one to Privy-Councillor 
of War, von Bretschneider, the other to a Mayor von Wollner. 

Now, all this was gall and wormwood to Councillor-of-Agricul- 
ture, Daniel Volkmar, who lived on his paternal acres at Hetzdorf, 
of which he was by virtue of his lordship of the acres hereditary 
chief magistrate, This man had made vain efforts to be ennobled. 
He could not find that any ancestor of his had sat at table with an 
elector ; and, perhaps, he could not scrape together sufficient money 
to induce his sacred apostolic majesty to overlook this defect. As 
he could not get his diploma, he sought how he might injure his more 
fortunate neighbour, and this he did by spying out his acts, watch- 
ing for neglect of his duties to the fishes or the game, and reporting 
him anonymously to head-quarters. Giinther knew well enough who 
it was that sought to injure him, and, as Volkmar believed, had 
invited some of the gamekeepers to shoot him; accordingly, 
Volkmar never rode or walked in the neighbourhood of the royal 
forests and fishponds unarmed, and without servants carrying loaded 
muskets. 

One day a brother magistrate, Pockel by name, came over to see 
him about a matter that puzzled him. There had appeared in the 
district under his jurisdiction a young man, tall, well-built, handsome, 
but slightly small-pox-pitted, who had been arrested by the police for 
blowing a hunting-horn. Now ignoble lips might not touch a hunting- 
horn, and for any other than breath that issued out of noble lungs 
to sound a note on such a horn was against the laws. 

“Oh,” said Volkmar, “if he has done this, and is not a gentle- 
man—lock him up. What is his name?” 

“ He calls himself Karl Marbitz.” 

“ But I, even I, may not blow a blast on a horn—that scoundrel 
Giinther may—deal with the fellow Marbitz with the utmost severity.” 

“‘ But—suppose he may have the necessary qualification ?” 

‘“« How can he without a von before his name ?” 

“Unless he be a nobleman, or something even higher, in dis- 
guise.” 

‘‘ What, in disguise? Travelling incognito? Our Crown Prince 
is not at Dresden.” ! 

“Exactly. All kinds of rumours are afloat concerning this young 


1 Augustus the Strong was King of Poland and Elector of Saxony. 
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man, who is, indeed, about the Crown Prince’s age ; he has been 
lodging with a baker at Aue, and there blowing the horn.” 

“T’ll go with you and see him. I willstand bail for him. Let 
him come to me. Hah-hah! George von Giinther, hah-hah !” 

So Volkmar, already more than half disposed to believe that 
the horn-blower was a prince in disguise, rode over to the place 
where he was in confinement, saw him, and lost what little doubt 
he had. The upright carriage, the aristocratic cast of features, the 
stand-off manners, all betokened the purest of blue blood—all were 
glimmerings of that halo which surrounds sovereignty. 

The Crown Prince of Saxony was away—it was alleged, in 
France—making the grand tour, but, was it not more likely that 
he was going the round of the duchy of Saxony, inquiring into 
the wants and wrongs of the people? If so, who could better 
assist him to the knowledge of these things, than he, Volkmar, 
and who could better open his eyes to the delinquencies of high- 
placed, high-salaried officials—notably of the fisheries and forests ? 

“ There is one thing shakes my faith,” said Pockel, “ our Crown 
Prince is not small-pox-marked.” 

“That is nothing,” answered Volkmar eagerly. ‘‘ His Serenity 
has caught the infection in making his studies among the people.” 

“ And then—he is so shabbily dressed.” 

“ That is nothing—it is the perfection of disguise.” 

Volkmar carried off the young man to his house, and showed him 
the greatest respect, insisted on his sitting in the carriage facing the 
horses, and would on no account take a place at his side, but seated 
himself deferentially opposite him. 

On reaching Hetzdorf, Volkmar introduced his wife and his 
daughter Joanna to the distinguished prince, who behaved to them 
very graciously, and with the most courtly air expressed himself 
charmed with the room prepared for him. 

Dinner was served, and politics were discussed ; the reserve with 
which the guest treated such subjects, the caution with which he 
expressed an opinion, served to deepen in Volkmar’s mind the 
conviction that he had caught the Crown Prince travelling incog. 
After the servants had withdrawn, and when a good deal of wine— 
the best in the ce!lar—had been drunk, the host said confidentially 
in a whisper, “ I see clearly enough what you are.” 

“ Indeed,” answered the guest, “I can tell you what I am—by 
trade an armourer.” 

“ Ah, ha! but by birth—what?” said Volkmar slyly, holding up 
his glass and winking over it. 
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“ Well,” answered the guest, “I will admit this—I am not what I 
appear.” 

“ And may I further ask your—I mean you—where you are at 
home ?” 

“T am a child of Saxony,” was the answer. 

Afterwards, at the trial, the defendant insisted that this was exactly 
the reply made, whereas Volkmar asserted that the words were, “I 
am a child of the House of Saxony.” But there can be no doubt 
that his imagination supplemented the actual words used with those 
he wished to hear. 

“The small-pox has altered you since you left home,” said 
Volkmar. 

“Very likely. I have had the small-pox since I left my home.” 

Volkmar at once placed his house, his servants, his purse, at the 
disposal of his guest, and his offer was readily accepted. 

It is now advisable to turn back and explain the situation, by 
relating the early history of this person, who passed under the name of 
Karl Marbitz, an armourer ; but whom a good number of people 
suspected of being something other than what he gave himself out to 
be, though only Volkmar and Pockel and one or two others supposed 
him to be the Crown Prince of Saxony. 

Sophie Sabine Apitzsch was born at Lunzenau in Saxony in 1692, 
was well brought up, kept to school, and learned to write ortho- 
graphically, and to have a fair general knowledge of history and 
geography. When she left school she was employed by her father in 
his trade, which was that of anarmourer. She was tall and handsome, 
somewhat masculine—in after years a Cossack got into her boots— 
had the small-pox, which, however, only slightly disfigured her. In 
1710 she had a suitor, a gamekeeper, Melchior Leonhart. But Sophie 
entertained a rooted dislike to marriage, and she kept her lover off 
for three years, till her father peremptorily ordered her to marry 
Melchior, and fixed the day for the wedding. Then Sophie one night 
got out of her own clothing, stepped into her father’s best suit, and 
walked away in the garments of a man, and shortly afterwards 
appeared in Anspach under a feigned name, as a barber’s assistant. 
Here she got into difficulties with the police, as she had no papers of 
legitimation, and to escape them, enlisted. She carried a musket 
for a month only, deserted, and resumed her vagabond life in civil 
attire, as a barber’s assistant, and came to Leipzig, where she lodged 
at the Golden Cock. How she acquired the art, and how those 
liked it on whose faces she made her experiments with the razor, we 
are not told. 
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At the Golden Cock lodged an athletic lady of the name of 
Anna Franke, stout, muscular, and able to lift great weights with her 
teeth, and with a jerk throw them over her shoulders. Anna Franke 
gave daily exhibitions of her powers, and on the proceeds maintained 
herself and her daughter, a girl of seventeen. The stout and mus- 
cular lady also danced on a tight rope, which with her bounces acted 
like a taut bowstring, projecting the athlete high into the air. 

The Fraulein Franke very speedily fell in love with the fine young 
barber, and proposed to her mother that Herr Karl should be taken 
into the concern, as he would be useful to stretch the ropes, and go 
round for coppers. Sophie was nothing loth to have her inn bill paid 
on these terms, but when finally the bouncing mother announced 
that her daughter’s hand was at the disposal of Karl, then the situation 
became even more embarrassing than that at home from which Sophie 
had runaway. The barber maintained her place as long as she could, 
but at last, when the endearments of the daughter became oppressive, 
and the urgency of the mother for speedy nuptials became vexatious, 
she pretended that the father who was represented as a well-to-do 
citizen of Hamburgh, must first be consulted. On this plea Sophie 
borrowed of Mother Franke the requisite money for her journey and 
departed, promising to return in a few weeks. Instead of fulfilling 
her promise, Sophie wrote to ask for a further advance of money, and 
when this was refused, disappeared altogether from the knowledge of 
the athlete and her daughter. 

On this second flight from marriage, Sophie Apitzsch met with an 
armourer named Karl Marbitz, and by some means or other contrived 
to get possession of his pass, leaving him instead a paper of legiti- 
mation made out under the name of Karl Gottfried, which old 
Mother Franke had induced the police to grant to the young barber 
who was engaged to marry her daughter. 

In June 1714, under the name of Marbitz, Sophie appeared 
among the Erz-Gebirge, the chain of mountains that separate Saxony 
from Bohemia, and begged her way from place to place, pretending 
to be a schoolmaster out of employ. After rambling about for 
some time, she took up her quarters with a bakerat Elterlein. Here 
it was that for the first time a suspicion was aroused that she was a 
person of greater consequence than she gave out. The rumour 
reached the nearest magistrate that there was a mysterious stranger 
there who wore a ribbon and star of some order, and he at once went 
to the place to make inquiries, but found that Sophie had neither ribbon 
nor order, and that her papers declared in proper form who and what 
she was. At this time she fell ill at the baker’s house, and the man, 
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perhaps moved by the reports abroad concerning her, was ready to 
advance her money to the amount of £6 or £7. When recovered, 
she left the village where she had been ill, and went to another one, 
where she took up her abode with another baker, named Fischer, 
whom she helped in his trade, or went about practising upon the 
huntsman’s horn. 

This amusement it was which brought her into trouble. Possibly 
she may not have known that the horn was a reserved instrument 
that might not be played by the ignoble. 

At the time that Volkmar took her out of the lock-up, and car- 
ried her off to his mansion in his carriage, she was absolutely without 
money, in threadbare black coat, stockings ill darned, and her hair 
very much in want of powder. 

Hitherto her associates had been of the lowest classes ; she had 
been superior to them in education, in morals, and in character, and 
had to some extent imposed on them. They acknowledged in her 
an undefined dignity and quiet reserve, with unquestioned superiority 
in attainments and general tone of mind, and this they attributed to 
her belonging to a vastly higher class in society. 

Now, all at once she was translated into another condition of life, 
one in which she had never moved before; but she did not lose her 
head ; she maintained the same caution and reserve in it, and never 
once exposed her ignorance so as to arouse suspicion that she was 
not what people insisted on believing her to be. She was sufficiently 
shrewd never by word to compromise herself, and afterwards, when 
brought to trial, she insisted that she had not once asserted that she 
was other than Karl Marbitz the armourer. Others had imagined she 
was a prince, but she had not encouraged them in their delusion by 
as much as a word. That, no doubt, was true, but she accepted the 
honours offered and presents made her under this erroneous impres- 
sion, without an attempt to open the eyes of the deluded to their own 
folly. 

Perhaps this was more than could be expected of her. “ Foolery,’» 
said the clown in “ Tweifth Night,” “does walk about the orb, like 
the sun ; it shines everywhere ”—and what are fools but the natural 
prey of the clever ? 

Sophie had been ill, reduced to abject poverty, was in need of 
good food, new clothes, and shelter; all were offered, even forced 
upon her. Was she called upon to reject them? She thought not. 

Now that Volkmar had a supposed prince under his roof he threw 
open his house to the neighbourhood, and invited every gentleman 
he knew—except the von Giinthers. He provided the prince with a 
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coat of scarlet cloth frogged and laced with gold, with a new hat, 
gave him a horse, filled his purse, and provided him with those 
identical boots in which a century later a Cossack marched into 
Paris. 

She was addressed by her host and hostess as ‘‘ Your Highness,” 
and “Your Serenity,” and they sought to kiss her hand, but she 
waived away these exhibitions of servility, saying, “ Let be—we will 
regard each other as on acommon level.” Once Volkmar said slyly 
to her, ‘‘ What would your august father say if he knew you were 
here ?” 

“ He would be surprised,” was all the answer that could be drawn 
from her. One day the newspaper contained information of the 
Crown Prince’s doings in Paris with his tutor and attendants. Volk- 
mar pointed it out to her with a twinkle of the eye, saying, “ Do not 
suppose I am to be hoodwinked by such attempts to deceive the 
public as that.” 

In the mornings when the pseudo prince left the bedroom, out- 
side the door stood Herr Volkmar, cap in hand, bowing. As he 
offered her a pinch of snuff from a gold fabatic¢re one day, he saw her 
eyes rest on it; he at once said, “ This belonged formerly to the 


K6nigsmark.” 
*‘ Then,” she replied, “ it will have the double initials on it. ‘A’ 


for Aurora.” 

Now, argued Volkmar, how was it likely that his guest should 
know the scandalous story of Augustus I. and the fair Aurora of 
K6nigsmark, mother of the famous French marshal, unless he had 
belonged to the royal family of Saxony.' He left out of account 
that Court scandal is talked about everywhere, and is in the mouths 
ofall. ‘Then he presented her with the snuff-box. Next he purchased 
for her a set of silver plate for her cover, and ordered a ribbon and 
a star of diamonds, because it became one of such distinguished 
rank not to appear without a decoration! As the girl said after- 
wards at her trial, she had but to hint a desire for anything, and it 
was granted her at once. Her host somewhat bored her with political 
disquisitions ; he was desirous of impressing on his illustrious guest 
what a political genius he was, and in his own mind had resolved to 
become prime minister of Saxony in the place of the fallen Beich- 
lingen, who was said to have made so much money out of the State 
that he could buy a principality, and who, indeed, struck a medal 
with his arms on it surmounted by a princely crown. 


1 Aurora v. Kénigsmark went out of favour in 1698—probably then sold the 
gold snuff-box. She died in 1728. 
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But Volkmar’s ambition went further. As already stated he had 
a daughter—the modest Joanna ; what a splendid opportunity was 
in the hands of the scheming parents! If the young prince formed 
an attachment for Joanna, surely he might get the emperor to ele- 
vate her by diploma to the rank of a princess, and thus Volkmar 
would see his Joanna Queen of Poland and Electress of Saxony. 
He and Frau Volkmar were far too good people to scheme to get 
their daughter such a place as the old K6nigsmark had occupied 
with the reigning sovereign. Besides, KoOnigsmark had been merely 
created a countess, and who would crave for being a countess when 
she could be Queen? and a favourite, when, by playing her cards 
well, she might become a legitimate wife ? 

So the old couple threw Joanna at the head of their guest, and 
did their utmost toentangle him. In the meantime the von Giinthers 
were flaming with envy and rage. ‘They no more doubted that the 
Volkmars had got the Crown Prince living with them, than did the 
Volkmars themselves. ‘The whole neighbourhood flowed to the enter- 
tainments given in his honour at Hetzdorf; only the von Giinthers 
were shut out. But von Giinther met the mysterious stranger at one 
or two of the return festivities given by the gentry who had been 
entertained at Hetzdorf, and he seized on one of these occasions 
boldly to invite his Highness to pay him also a visit at his “little 
place”; and what was more than he expected, the offer was accepted. 

In fact, the Apitzsch who had twice run away from matrimony, 
was becoming embarrassed again by the tenderness of Joanna and 
the ambition of the parents. 

The dismay of the Volkmars passes description when their guest 
informed them he was going to pay a visit to the hated rivals. 

Sophie was fetched away in the von Giinther carriage, and by 
servants put into new livery for the occasion, and was received and 
entertained with the best at Jagerhof. Here, also, presents were 
made ; among others a silver cover for table was given her by the 
daughter of her host, who had married a major, and who hoped, in 
return, to see her husband advanced to be a general. 

She was taken to see the royal castle of Augustusburg, and here 
a little difference of testimony occurs as to the observations she 
made in the chapel, which was found to be without an organ. At 
her trial it was asserted that she had said, “I must order an organ,” 
but she positively swore she had said, “ An organ ought to be pro- 
vided.” She was taken also to the mansion of the Duke of Holstein 
at Weisenburg, where she purchased one of his horses—that is to say, 
agreed to take it, and let her hosts find the money. 
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The visit to the von Giinthers did not last ten days, and then she 
was back again with the Volkmars, to their exuberant delight. Why 
she remained so short a time at Jagerhof does not appear. Possibly 
she may have been there more in fear of detection than at Hetz- 
dorf. Now that the Volkmars had her back they would not let her 
out of their sight. They gave her two servants in livery to attend 
her ; they assured her that her absence had so affected Joanna that 
the girl had done nothing but weep, and had refused to eat. They 
began to press in their daughter’s interest for a declaration of inten- 
tions, and that negotiations with the Emperor should be opened that 
a title of princess of the Holy Roman Empire might be obtained for 
her as preliminary to the nuptials. 

Sophie Apitzsch saw that she must again make a bolt to escape 
the marriage ring, and she looked about for an opportunity. But 
there was no evading the watch of the Volkmars, who were alarmed 
lest their guest should again go to the hated von Giinthers. 

Well would it have been for the Volkmars had they kept the 
“ prince” under less close surveillance, and allowed him to succeed 
in his attempts to get away. It would have been to their advantage 
in many ways. 

A fortnight or three weeks passed, and the horse bought of the 
Duke of Holstein had not been sent. In fact the Duke, when the 
matter was communicated to him, was puzzled. He knew that the 
Crown Prince was in Paris, and could not have visited his stables, 
and promised to purchase his horse. So he instituted inquiries before 
he consented to part with the horse, and at once the bubble burst. 
Police arrived at Hetzdorf to arrest the pretender, and convey her 
to Augustusburg, where she was imprisoned, till her trial. This was 
in February 1715. In her prison she had an apoplectic stroke, but 
recovered, Sentence was pronounced against her by the court at 
Leipzig in 1716, that she should be publicly whipped out of the 
country. That is to say, sent from town to town, and whipped in 
the market-place of each, till she was sent over the frontier. In con- 
sideration of her having hada stroke the king commuted the sentence 
to whipping in private, and imprisonment at his majesty’s pleasure. 

She does not seem to have been harshly treated by the gaoler of 
Waldheim, the prison to which she was sent. She was given her own 
room, she dined at the table of the gaoler, continued to wear male 
clothes, and was cheerful, obedient, and contented. In 1717 both 
she and her father appealed to the king for further relaxation of her 
sentence, but this was refused. The prison authorities gave her the 
best testimony for good conduct whilst in their hands. 
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In the same year, 1717, the unfortunate Volkmar made a claim 
for the scarlet coat—which he said the moths were likely to eat unless 
placed on some one’s back—the gold snuff-box, the silver spoons, 
dishes, forks, the horse, the watch, and various other things he had 
given Sophie, being induced to do so by false representations. The 
horse as well as the plate, the star, the snuff-box, the coat and the 
boots had all been requisitioned as evidence before her trial. The 
question was a hard one to solve, whether Herr Volkmar could recover 
presents, and it had to be transmitted from one court to another 
An order of court dated January 1722 required further evidence to 
be produced before purse, coat, boots, &c., could be returned to 
Volkmar—that is, seven years after they had been taken into the 
custody of the Court. The horse must have eaten more than hiscost 
by this time, and the coat must have lost all value through moth- 
eating. The cost of proceedings was heavy, and Volkmar then 
withdrew from his attempt to recover the objects given to the false 
prince. 

But already—long before, by decree of October 1717—Sophie 
Apitzsch had been liberated. She left prison in half male, half female 
costume, and in this dress took service with a baker at Waldheim; 
and we hear no more of her, whether she married, and when she 
died. 

S. BARING GOULD. 
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THE PLANTATION OF ULSTER. 


HE fashion of “ plantations” had been set by the Spaniards in 

the New World. They found out a short way of dealing with 
natives, who, of course, could have no rights as against those who 
were good enough to bring amongst them the blessings of the true 
faith and Christian culture. The English followed suit ; but the New 
World was a long way off ; and close by was a big island, chiefly 
inhabited by “natives,” which offered a much more promising field 
for the less adventurous. True, these “ natives” were Christians of a 
sort ; but to many an Elizabethan Protestant a “ Papist” who occu- 
pied good land was even worse than a heathen. Indeed, when it was 
a question of land, religion was of very small account. Perhaps the 
most barefaced of all the annexations was that of the present King’s 
and Queen’s Counties, the tribe-land of the O’Moores, O’Connors, 
O’Carrols, &c., on the Kildare frontier of the Pale ; and this was 
carried out in the most Catholic reign of Mary Tudor, and in spite 
of solemn treaties made by her father with the clans in 1537.! 
Better known, because the poet Spenser (“State of Ireland”) gloats 
over its almost incredible horrors, was the “ Plantation of Munster.” 
Here, as usual, the object was to replace the natives by English 
settlers ; but the land-grants to the “ Undertakers ” (ominous name! 
they undertook to plant, each on his estate, so many English 
families) were too large. The grantees very generally became 
absentees (what was there then in Ireland to make life worth living 
to an Elizabethan courtier ?), and the immigrated families (where, 
indeed, they were brought in at all), lacking encouragement and 


‘ The severely impartial Prof. Richey says (p. 443): ‘* Leix, Offaly, &c., 
were made shire-land by Act of Parliament, and at the same moment the inhabit- 
ants, by the Act of Confiscation, were deprived of the legal benefits which should 
have flowed from their position as English subjects. As it suited the purposes of 
the Government, they were treated alternately as English subjects or as a cor- 
porate tribe ; and that Government, which constantly professed a desire to set up 
the reign of law and order and justice, created and encouraged for many years, 
within a day’s journey of the capital, a war as brutal as those waged between the 
Apaches and the settlers in the prairies,” 
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protection, either drifted into the towns or packed up and went 
back to England. The undertakers were glad to be relieved of 
them ; they had grumbled like English farmers, and like English 
farmers had expected the landlords to keep up the farm buildings and 
to do a good deal of costly work besides. One could not reckon on 
getting half as much rent out of them as might be squeezed out 
of “the native.” So in wide districts in Munster “the native” 
reappeared. It had been utter desolation. Dr. Richey says: “ The 
hostility of the English against the natives had become a madness. 
From year to year the plundering and killing went on till there was 
nothing left to plunder and very few to kill” (p. 493). “Out of 
the glynnes and woods they came creeping forth upon their hands, 
for their legs would not bear them. They looked like anatomies of 
death ; they spake like ghosts ; they did eat the dead carrions, happy 
where they could find them, yea, and one another soon after, 
insomuch as the very carcasses they spared not to serape out of their 
graves.” That is Spenser’s testimony, the testimony of an eye- 
witness. Carew, Malby, Pelham, and half a dozen more of Good 
Queen Bess’s choicest knights, had gone systematically to work, 
destroying the crops, slaying maid and matron and young child,! 
spitting on their spears babes torn from the breast. Any one of 
them might have given points to the most ruthless conguistador ; but, 


I think it was amongst Pelham’s troops that the unsavoury advice (repeated 
by the Cromwellians) originated, ‘‘ Kill the nits, lest they grow to be lice.” 
This is one of Ireland’s misfortunes—she mostly had the low ruffians sent to her, 
creatures whom their leaders, had they desired to do so, would have found it 
hard to control. The Continental wars absorbed the best men. Here is a 
glimpse at the protectors and civilisers whom Elizabeth, in her wisdom, provided 
for Ireland (Carew MSS., quoted by Richey, pp. 552 seq.). ‘* The horse 
companies travel not eight miles a day, the foot not above two, and that not 
directly, but crossing the country to and fro, wasting with their lingering 
journeys the inhabitants’ corn and goods excessively with their extortion, . 
exacting meat and drink far more than competent, and, commonly, money much 
exceeding the people’s abilities, . . . taking money for their officers after a double 
rate, whereof, among every seven or eight soldiers, they affirm, commonly, to 
have one. And if any do withstand or gainsay such their inordinate wills, then 
they do exercise all the cruelty they can against them in a far worse sort than 
before, so as whosoever resisteth their will shall be sure to have nothing left him 
if he can escape with his life. . . . And many that are not soldiers, pretending 
to be of some company or other, have in like outrageous sort ranged up and 
down, spoiling and robbing the subjects as if they were rebels . . . misusing of 
their persons, . . . leaving no trees, fruitful or other, unspoiled.” And yet 
one wonders why Ireland is not altogether as England ; why in England nothing 
at all comparable with this has gone on since the ravages of the Danes—no, not 
in Stephen’s time, when Norman brutality had to be kept in check by private 
killing, the dead man’s nose being cut off to prevent his being identified. 
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happily for the world, the Irish race had a vitality that stood them in 
better stead than the Christianity of which their persecutors thought 
so lightly. They refused to be exterminated; “creeping forth” 
they actually began to be set down as tillers of the soil on those rich 
Munster plains which ought to have been filled with English 
farmers. This, though it suited the undertakers well enough, was 
not at all what the English Government intended. All that blood 
and treasure spent just to put ina Boyle in place of a Geraldine ! 
In Ulster they would manage things better. The grants should be 
so small that the grantees would be compelled to live on their land, 
and to see that it had its due complement of English or Scotch 
settlers. Such small men, too, would not be likely to take up with 
politics, whereas a man who owned a whole county, more or less, 
might be as dangerous as a crown vassal to the old French kings. The 
Ulster grants, therefore, were divided into three classes, of 2,000, 
1,500, and 1,000 acres respectively. Each was to be a parish, the 
parson’s income being in part secured out of the rents. On an 
estate of the first class was to be built a castle and bawn (fortified 
courtyard); on the second class, a strong house and bawn; 
on the third, a bawn only. A first-class grantee was bound within 
three years to plant twenty families, including forty-eight able-bodied 
men of eighteen years and upwards, from England or the lowland 
parts of Scotland ; the other classes had proportionate obligations. 
They were not to alienate their lands or to set them for less than 
twenty-one years or three lives. 

Thus were more than half a million acres of arable land disposed 
of, out of which not three-quarters, as Mr. Bright tells us (“ Hist. 
England,” Period 2, p. 632), but between seventy-four and seventy-five 
thousand acres were restored to the Irish (Richey, p. 621). No 
doubt, as Mr. Bright says, “the worst of the land was given back to 
the original possessors.” But the escheated lands in the six counties 
were over two million acres, a million and a half being bog, 
mountain and forest, which was not (as Mr. Froude thinks) restored 
to the Irish, but taken possession of as matter of course by the 
grantees; the Irish, we may be sure, getting far less than their fair 
proportion of this as well as of the tilled land. It was a high- 
handed way of ousting a whole population, not, mark you, after 
open war, as when the Jews were carried off by Nebuchadnezzar, 
but after they had been made part and parcel of the empire, and 
had a right as subjects to the same protection, the same laws, as 
the people of Cornwall or Lincoln. Herein, as Dr. Richey points 
out (p. 442), lies the special infamy of these “plantations.” Had 
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England come in simply as a conqueror no one could have com- 
plained ; but to confiscate and plant a portion of your own terri- 
tory is very different. “Confiscation should be based upon legal 
conviction for a crime, and should not be extended beyond the 
property of the guilty ;” and to seize the tribe-land of the O’Neills, 
the O’Donnells, and the rest, because of some anticipated treason on 
the part of the chiefs, was to do despite to the first principles of right. 
Of course it was done legally. So, indeed, are Mr. Balfour’s vagaries. 
The O’Neill and the O’Donnell had been persuaded to accept Eng- 
lish earldoms ; they were now Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel, and 
therefore it was held by English lawyers that their clansmen had 
sunk to the condition of tenants, and had lost all claim on the land, 
which had become the real estate of the quondam chiefs. The 
clans never understood this ; the chieftains to some extent did ; for 
it gave them a status under the government—changed them into 
landlords, with more than an English landlord’s power to evict. 
But surely this change from chief to landlord ought to have been, 
to both chief and clansmen, an additional protection. Already 
protected by special treaty, the Ulster chiefs had an additional 
claim because they were earls, and because the territory of their 
tribes had been declared to be shire-land. Even had they afterwards 
dabbled in treason, the punishment should have fallen on them, not 
on the population which English statute had distinctly emancipated 
from them. When an English baron rebelled, his land was confiscated, 
but his vassals were not driven off and their place filled by others. 
They were simply passed on to the man whom the King put in his 
room. Even after the ’45, there was no wholesale displacement of 
Scotch clans. Only in Ireland has the rule been to treat “the 
natives ” like Red Indians or Australian aborigines, who had no rights 
as against the English settlers, and who might be very thankful if a 
small patch of their own lands was secured to them as a “native 
reserve.” 

But Tyrone and Tyrconnel did not rebel. Here, again, Mr. 
Bright, Master of University College, makes a mischievous mistake 
in what has become the class-book for examinations. It is not too 
much to say that the strength of paper- Unionism among “the classes,” 
the malignant bitterness with which many otherwise educated men 
think and speak of the Irish question, is in great measure due to the 
misrepresentations of history-writers. Careful to excess in regard to 
the trivialities of English affairs, these writers have (with a few notable 
exceptions, like Professor Gardiner) too often written of Ireland as if 
they thought “anything would do.” They have trusted to the old 
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slanders of Hume, to the frothy rhetoric of Mr. Froude, instead of 
examining things for themselves. To say (Bright, Period 2, p. 632) 
that “gentleness was mistaken for cowardice, and Tyrconnel and 
O’Neill were soon again conspiring against England,” is in an ex- 
master of the modern school at Marlborough, a history lecturer in 
Balliol, New, and University College, simply inexcusable. It betrays 
either the most unacademic prejudice or the grossest carelessness. 
Hallain, who wrote before the searching into and sifting of authori- 
ties which have made history a wholly new science, but who was as 
careful as he was impartial, simply says: “The two great northern 
chiefs engaged or were charged with having engaged in some new con- 
spiracy.” Even Keightley, with the prejudices of an Irish Protestant, 
says not a word about conspiracy ; he simply (Hist. England, vol. ii. 
p. 37) notes that “after the accession of James the great northern 
chieftains fled to Spain.” Mr. Goldwin Smith (in that “ Irish History 
and Irish Character” which is one long condemnation of his present 
extraordinary position) very truly remarks (p. 100): “ It appears, to 
say the least, extremely doubtful whether the lands of Tyrone and 
Tyrconnel, on which the Ulster colony was planted, had been for- 
feited for any real offence, and whether the plot in which these 
noblemen were alleged to have engaged was not invented by the 
teeming brains of officials desirous of sharing their estates. They fled, 
it is true, but not from justice ; for justice, when the forfeiture of land 
was in prospect, there was none. Spies were set to work to scent out 
plots and find matter for charges of treason. Tyrone complained 
that he was so beset by them that he could not drink a cup of sack 
without being delated to the Government.” Had Mr. Bright gone to 
original authorities he would have found that the so-called conspiracy 
was much on a level with Titus Oates’s Plot. The feeling against 
O’Neill is summed up in what an English officer, Harrington, writes to 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells: “ I have lived to see that damnable 
rebel Tyrone brought to England honoured and well liked. How I 
did labour for that knave’s destruction! I adventured perils by sea 
and land, went near to starving, eat horseflesh, and all to quell that 
man who now smileth in peace at those who did hazard their lives to 
destroy him. And now doth Tyrone dare us, old commanders, with 
his presence and protection.” Dr. Anderson, an Anglican clergyman 
(“« Royal Genealogies,” London, 1736), states the case as strongly as 
even any dispossessed Irishman could. . “ Artful Cecil,” he says, 
“employed one St. Lawrence to trap the Earls of Tyrone and 
Tyrconnel, the Lord Delvin, and other Irish chiefs, into a sham plot 
which had no evidence but his.” An anonymous letter (written by 
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Lord Howth) was dropped at the council chamber door, warning the 
Deputy that a plan was afoot to murder him and to seize Dublin 
Castle. Thereupon it was bruited about that Government had infor- 
mation which fixed the guilt on Tyrone. He took the only course 
that was open to him—fled on pretence of visiting London, justice 
being (as Prof. Goldwin Smith well says) hopeless where it was a 
question of land. 

But there is an authority, much better known than Dr. Ander- 
son, whom Mr. Bright certainly ought to have consulted first- 
hand—Sir John Davis, James’s Attorney-General for Ireland, whose 
correspondence with “spider” Cecil shows how determined the 
“Castle” of that day was to get rid of the earls. “As for us 
that are here,” he writes, “we are glad to see the day wherein 
the countenance and majesty of the law hath banished Tyrone 
out of Ireland, which the best army in Europe and the expense 
of two millions sterling pounds did not bring to pass. And we 
hope his Maty’s happy government will work a greater miracle 
than even St. Patrick did, for he suffered the men full of poison 
to inhabit the land while banishing the poisonous worms ; but his 
Maty’s blessed genius will banish all that generation of vipers out 
of it.” This is pretty strong for one whose fud/ic words were: “ No 
nation under the sun doth love equal and indifferent justice better 
than the Irish, or will rest better satisfied with the execution thereof, 
though it be against themselves.” This is in his book, with which his 
letter to Salisbury is in strange contrast; but statesmen bred up in that 
bastard Machiavelism which makesa single page of Tudor or Jacobean- 
political correspondence enough to turn the strongest stomach, cared 
little for consistency. Somewhat earlier Sir Geoffrey Fenton wrote 
to Salisbury: “ And now I would put your lordship in mind what 
door is open to the King if the opportunity be taken and well converted, 
to pull down for ever those two proud houses of O’Neill and 
O’Donnell, and that many well-deserving servitors may be recompensed 
in the distribution, and that without charges to his Ma’.” The Lord- 
Deputy himself wrote to the King : “ It is not lenity and good works 
that will reclaim the Irish.” And again: “I have often said and 
written that it is famine which must consume the Irish, because it is a 
speedier weapon than our swords and other endeavours.” These are 
the private feelings of those in the highest places (Davis was one of 
the first pair of sheriffs of Ulster). No wonder, then, that the rank- 
and-file of hungry officials and “servitors” was eager to hound the 
Earls on to some overt act. They did not succeed. Nothing that even 
the ingenuity of a seventeenth century Crown lawyer could twist into 
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treason or conspiracy was ever proved against either of the chiefs. 
As Dr. Richey says (p. 597), “they had advisedly abandoned the 
Catholic cause; had submitted to the English Government, had 
seriously endeavoured to live as English subjects, and had been 
forced to fly by the continual annoyance, suspicion, and danger they 
were subject to at the hand of the Executive.” Among these 
annoyances were lawsuits got up by the Bishops of Raphoe and Derry; 
interference in religious matters (in direct violation of the treaty of 
surrender) by the Archbishop of Armagh (Ussher, who ought to have 
scorned such work) ; insulting expressions publicly used by the 
Deputy, who also set minor chiefs like O’Cahan to go to law with 
O’Neill ; the brutal conduct of English garrisons and sheriffs—“ a most 
uncomfortable and not very dignified life,” is Dr. Richey’s comment. 
*“‘ There is no reason to believe that he was engaged in any conspiracy; 
but he was utterly disgusted with his position, irritated with the 
annoyances he was continually subject to ”—he, the O’Neill, hereditary 
Over-king of all Ireland, baited and badgered by men of whom Mr. 
Goldwin Smith shrewdly observes, “they were, we may be pretty 
sure, for the most part the least gentle and not the most respectable 
members of the classes and communities from which they came.” 

So O’Neill and O’Donnell fled ; and the Spanish King, who had 
given them scant help while they were fighting for their lives against 
England, and the Pope, who had not been much more zealous in 
their behalf than the Most Catholic King, received them as what they 
certainly were not—Catholic martyrs ; and the Bards made laments 
over them ; and the Annalist of the Four Masters cried : “ Woe to the 
heart that meditated, woe to the council that fixed the project of their 
setting out!” O’Neill had received from Flanders what he believed 
to be trustworthy information that if he went to London he would be 
at once arrested. So he crossed to Normandy, and Henry IV. refus- 
ing to give him up to James, he passed on to Rome, leaving Ulster to 
the tender mercies of the King and his advisers. James was already 
pledged up to the eyes to behave to the Ulster men as if they were 
Scotch or English ; and immediately after the flight of the Earls, not 
knowing what they might persuade the Catholic Powers to do, he 
renewed his assurances in the most solemn terms and with a more 
than Stuart exuberance of profession. “His Ma‘ will graciously receive 
all and every of his loyal subjects into his own immediate safeguard 
and protection, giving them full assurance to defend them and every 
of them by his kingly power from all violence or wrong. And, not- 
withstanding the treason of their chiefs, the King will extend such 
grace and favour to them that none of them shall be impeached, 
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troubled, or molested in their own lands, goods, or bodies, they con- 
tinuing in their loyalty and yielding unto his Ma’ such rents and duties 
as shall be agreeable unto justice and equity ” (State Papers, cited by 
Godkin, “ Religious History of Ireland,” p. 126). ‘Words, words !” 
O’Dogherty, whose clan occupied the whole peninsula of Innishowen, 
was brutally insulted by the sheriff, Sir G. Paulett, and revenged the 
blow in the only way which to an Irish chief seemed possible, viz., 
by “lifting war.” He took Derry, killed Paulett, and burned the 
town. Ofcourse he was soon crushed out, and Innishowen explored 
for the first time by an army of lawyers, provosts-marshal, engineers, 
and “ geographers” ; “the wild people,” says Davis, ‘‘ wondering to 
see the King’s Deputy, as the ghosts did to see A=neas alive in hell.” 
The whole peninsula became the prize of Sir Arthur Chichester, the 
ancestor of the present Marquis of Donegal. This was fair according 
to the practice of the time. The injustice was using O’Dogherty’s 
mad rising and the previously trumped-up charge of conspiracy 
against O’Neill and O’Donnell as occasion for the wholesale 
eviction of their clansmen and the “planting” of their tribe-lands. 
These wretched people had remained perfectly quiet ; they had 
even helped to crush down O’Dogherty; and, when they heard 
it rumoured that they were to be turned out, they ventured to 
remonstrate, reminding the King of his reiterated promise that 
“ they should be protected in the enjoyment of lands and goods.” 
As well exhort the Zimes to consistency as urge the formulator of 
“ Kingcraft” to keep his royal promise.' Sir Toby Caulfield, Lord 
Charlemont’s ancestor writes: “ The Irish do hold discourse among 
themselves that if this course had been taken with them in war time 
it had had some colour of justice ; but being pardoned and their 
lands given to them, and they having lived under law ever since, 
and being ready to submit themselves to the mercy of the law for 
any offence they can be charged withal since their pardoning, they 
conclude it to be the greatest cruelty that ever was inflicted upon 
any people.” Finding the King inexorable, the poor Ulster clansmen 
petitioned for a brief delay, hoping that “so much of the summer 
being spent before the commissioners came down, so great cruelty 
would not be showed as to remove them upon the edge of winter 
from their houses, and in the very season when they were employed 


' When I was a good deal younger I heard Mr. Delane reply, on being twitted 
with this inconsistency: ‘ Sir, the 7Zmes of to-day is in its opinions, and in all else, 
a thing apart. It has nothing whatsoever to do with the 7imes of yesterday or 
with that of to-morrow.’’ Now the paper has changed in one direction; it is at 
least consistent in slander, in malignity. 
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in making their harvest.” Even this they could not obtain; and the 
circumstances of their removal may fairly be compared with those 
of the ousting of their supplanters in 1641, the difference being that 
the earlier eviction was carried out by process of law (summum jus 
summa injuria was in the world’s history never truer than then); the 
later one, which every thoughtful and unprejudiced historian, from 
Hallam to Richey, has connected with the earlier as effect with cause, 
was directed by the wild justice of revenge. But this latter ousting is 
called “The Massacre of 1641 ;” was described in lying detail by Temple, 
and its sham facts were published and republished in English news- 
papers till the public mind was worked up into that frantic state into 
which John Bull’s mind has got on more than one occasion. The dis- 
possessed in 1641 were turned out in winter and suffered great hard- 
ships. There probably were, here and there, cases of killing, but 
that there was anything like an organised massacre—a sort of St. 
Brice’s Day or Sicilian Vespers—has been disproved over and over 
again. Irish landlords and their supporters pretend to believe it; such 
massacre having taken place with its full tale of horrors, is the sole justi- 
fication of their long and tyrannous ascendency. Mr. Froude believes 
it; but to the student of history Mr. Froude’s faith is amazing and 
amusing, and, since Professor Gardiner has written, no other English- 
man ought for an instant to credit the Froude-Hickson version of 
it. The tales which were gravely sworn to in the evidence, on the 
faith of which Cromwell deluged the land with blood, are about as 
veracious—those of them which are not impossible, like the gibbering 
of the ghosts of the slain under the bridge at Portadown—as the 
tales about the Cawnpore outragings, which were freely used to rouse 
English indignation to madness, and which even at the time (as I was 
reminded the other day by reading Sir E. Forsyth’s memoirs) every- 
body, who was in a position to know, knew to be untrue. 

Why do I talk of 1641 in connection with 1605? Because, as I 
have said, they are cause and effect. Hear Dr. Richey: “The 
plantation of Ulster was founded on a great injustice. The English 
Government had for many years been crying out against the wrongs 
inflicted on the clansmen by their tribe-lords. It had held out fixity of 
tenure and freedom from arbitrary exactions as the boon which the 
tillers of the soil were to receive when the lands were made shire-land, 
subject to English law. ive years before, these districts had been 
made shire-land ; judges had gone on circuit and found Irish free- 
holders to sit on juries—on the very juries by which the Earls were 
condemned—and what was the result? English law was extended to 
Ulster so far as was necessary to the attainder of the Earls, but it gave 
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no security to those of base degree, reducing their customary rights to 
the delusive estate known to English law as tenancy at will, out of 
which, when the confiscation of the Earls’ estates was complete, they 
were summarily ejected” (p. 600). ‘‘ This rankled in the breasts of the 
Ulster Irish; they regarded their supplanters as robbers maintained 
in possession by the strong hand of an overbearing foreign Govern- 
ment ; and the children of those who by a legal quibble had been 
thrust out of their patrimony seized the first opportunity to regain 
their old estate.” 1 goon quoting Dr. Richey; he writes with the 
judicial calmness which it is so hard to maintain when dealing with 
Irish questions ; the S¢. James’s Gazette and the Saturday Review 
were loud in their praise of his impartiality. James, hypocrite, 
or self-deceiver, or both, urging London to begin the work of 
plantation, said, with that cant which makes the Christian tyrant 
so despicable compared with a good honest heathen: “ We, deeply 
and heartily commiserating the wretched state of the said province, 
have esteemed it a work worthy of a Christian prince to recall 
the same from superstition, rebellion, calamity, and poverty, 
to religion, obedience, strength, and prosperity.” But, instead of 
“recalling ” the Irish to these virtues and graces, instead of bringing 
in men who would labour in a Christian spirit to instruct and civilise 
them, treating them as fellow subjects on a footing of equality, he 
adopted a policy of the sternest exclusion, and thrust the natives 
entirely out of the pale of culture, filling the land with men “who 
diffused civilisation among the Irish much as an American settler 
diffuses it among Red Indians” (Goldwin Smith), and who, not con- 
tent with the lion’s share in the partition, often strove successfully to 
deprive the natives even of the scanty “reserves” which for very 
shame had been assigned to them.' Hallam says, and he never 
speaks without evidence (ii. 522), ‘the native Irish, to whom some 
regard was shown by these regulations, were less equitably dealt with 
by the colonists and by those other adventurers whom England 
continually sent forth to enrich themselves and maintain her 
sovereignty.” 

It was a gross injustice, an ascendency founded on wrong and 
robbery. ‘ But look at how, granting that it was so, God has brought 


1 From the Afontgomery MSS. Dr. Richey (p. 607) gives a most edifying 
account of the way in which the Montgomery family pushed their fortunes; and 
how they, the Hamiltons, and the Hills quarrelled over the lands of Con O'Neil 
(the Ards and thereabouts), poor Con wishing to retain the land about his 
ancestral Castlereagh, but that being too great a favour for such an Irishman. 
Yet these people were Christians; and accepted Psalm Ixii, 10 as part of the Bible, 
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good out ofevil.” Yes, there are the manufactures, the well-tilled farms, 
the exceptional prosperity of what everyone who has looked into things 
knows to be by Nature the most exceptionally favoured part of the 
island.'! But (I again quote Dr. Richey) “all this might have existed 
without a plantation. Zhe moral results are greater than the material. 
The true fruits of the plantation are the rising of 1641, the event on 
which our later history turns, the ten years of civil war, then a 
greaier confiscation ; and, after years of confusion and disorder, the 
uncertainty of titles and disregard of the rights of property, which 
even now paralyse the progress of the country” (p. 600). Iam sure 
that those sham-Unionist reviewers who praised Dr. Richey without 
stint had not read as far as this ; for consider what a condemnation is 
here of that “ garrison” which so long and so successfully persuaded 
England that unless she bribed and humoured it, her hold on Ireland 
would not be worth a day’s purchase. The “garrison ” was wholly 
needless. Had Tyrone been fairly dealt with, his people would them- 
selves have proved the best “ garrison;” and English rule would have 
been based on love and not on suspicion and race-hatred. 

But Tyrone was not fairly dealt with, and herein is seen the 
extreme impolicy and short-sightedness of the English Government. 
“Tf a man of his position, reputation, and abilities was willing to live 
an obedient subject, to maintain order in Ulster, and gradually to 
draw over the native population to loyalty to the Crown, no efforts 
should have been spared to retain him, no price would have been 
too great for his services. If, instead of being harassed and insulted 
by £nglish bishops and garrisons, he had been frankly and loyally 
dealt with, his services acknowledged, and his hands strengthened for 
good, instead of an Ulster “reformed” by a Scotch and English 
plantation, we might have an Ulster as thriving and cultivated, but 
inhabited by the descendants of its original possessors. The rising 
of 1641 and all its consequences might have been avoided. But the 
hatred and suspicion of all that was Irish, the desire to utilise Ireland 
for England’s benefit, and the greed for grants of lands and forfeited 
estates, then, as on many other occasions, influenced the conduct of 
the government ; and of that conduct the miserable results form the 
staple of our subsequent history ” (Richey, p. 597). 

Such is the truth about the much-vaunted Plantation. It brought 
material prosperity, but at what a moral sacrifice! The Orangeman 
who yells “To hell with the Pope! ” is not a being to be proud of ; he 

1 See on this point De la Tocnaye’s 7ravels in Jreland, 1795. He says: ‘*No 
wonder the Orangemen want Ulster to themselves. It is the best part of Ireland, 
and I’ve seen it all.’ 
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is a low ruffian, who insults his betters (as they did the other day in 
Belfast streets the funeral of a highly-venerated priest). He is far 
worse than the most ruffianly southern or western Irishman, because 
of his ridiculous self-conceit ; and he is the direct outcome of Deputy 
Sir A. Chichester’s work. Of his spiritual guides—the blatant bigots 
and prurient slanderers who egg him on—the less said the better. 
They belong to the system, getting pence and popularity (such as it 
is) by pandering to his intolerance. 

Iam glad to have brought Dr. Richey before some to whom, 
perhaps, he was hitherto unknown. In such a hasty sketch I have 
said nothing about the O’Neills, the English bringing up of Hugh, 
last Earl of Tyrone, Elizabeth’s penchant for him, his doubtful 
birth—his grandmother was Alison Kelly, wife of a Dundalk black- 
smith. 

My chief aim has been to indirectly show how preposterous are 
the claims of men like Colonel Saunderson, that the northern colony 
is almost the only section of the Irish people of which Irishmen have 
any right to be proud. If my authorities are correct the truth is pre- 
cisely the opposite way. The colonists were, by the grossest injustice, 
foisted into the possessions of honest men. ‘Their character is. given 
by one who knew and watched them, a clergyman named Stewart : 
“From Scotland came many, from England not a few, yet all of them 
generally of the scum of both nations . . . insomuch that going for 
Ireland was looked on as the miserable mark of a deplorable 
person ; yea, it was turned into a proverb, and one of the worst 
expressions of disdain that could be invented was to tell a man that 
Ireland would be his hinder end” (Reid, “Hist. of Presbyterian 
Church of Ireland,” i. p. 91). Better they had never set foot in the 
country. They might have done as well elsewhere ; while to the 
native they brought exclusion and degradation, to themselves some- 
thing which is—well, to put it mildly, the very reverse of culture, 
and of that beauty and distinction which Mr. Matthew Arnold claims 
as-the true works of civilisation. 

To these arrant boasters, with their drumming and firing off guns, 
and toasting “the glorious and immortal memory,” and praising a 
Bible which they never study, and of which the book of Joshua and 
the cursing Psalms form their evangel, I say: “The less you call 
attention to your incoming the better. Decency bids you hold your 
tongues ; give up your exasperating Orange tomfoolery ; remember 
what Lord Palmerston said of it, and fall into your places as quiet, 
useful citizens, helping on that inevitable Home Rule in which your 


position and your energy are very sure to secure you a big share.” 
RR2 
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I am delighted at the recent action of the Church of Ireland 
Synod. Thanks to the Archdeacon of Cloyne, Canon Bruce, Rev. 
J. MacNeece, and others, Mr. W. Johnston’s characteristic proposal 
to formally celebrate, as a Church, next 5th November the “ happy 
arrival” of William III. was thrown out. The Archdeacon spoke 
out well : ‘The celebration could do no possible good; and it would 
be far better for us to forego it, if it is any self-denial on our part, 
than to hold it and cause excitement in the country and very great 
bitterness against ourselves.” Canon Bruce, in moving the previous 
question, “ would have done so before, but he never dreamt the notion 
could ever have been seriously entertained—it seemed so absurd. All 
thoughtful people knew that nothing more disastrous to their Church 
could happen than discussing these political questions.” What a 
lesson to the Orangemen! Can’t they see who are the most Christ- 
like—the Archdeacon and his friends, or the firebrands whom they 
have taken to themselves as spiritual guides ? 


HENRY STUART FAGAN, 
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RUSKIN'S MUSEUM. 


O any one about to go to Sheffield I should give Punch’s 
advice to those about to be married—Don’t! The town 
is, like Leeds, Manchester, and other busy northern centres, protected 
by kindly Heaven from the too glaring light of day by a dense pall of 
smoke and fog—for Providence helps those to fog who help them- 
selves to smoke. But if you wish to see Ruskin’s Museum, and to 
skirt the town, only entering it again the very last thing in order to 
get to the station, then I say go. 

Well, suppose you have taken the ’bus to “Steel Bank ”—that 
suburb of the town where the Museum is: you go up, up, out of the 
smoke as far as the ’bus will take you; then begin to make inquiries 
about the Ruskin Museum. You will find, probably, that nobody 
knows anything about it, or that it’s “ over there somewhere.” After 
wandering farther you may luckily meet a non-inhabitant of Sheffield, 
who directs you to the place you seek. 

Whilst going I had visions of a fine stone building, with, say, 
Corinthian columns in front, protected by the orthodox policeman, 
who directs visitors safely and surely for the next ten yards up to the 
door of the Museum. No such thing. You see a door in a wall— 
“t hoile i’t’ wall,” I think they call it; hanging near it a notice-board 
to the effect that “‘ the Museum is open,” &c. &c. You enter and find 
a narrow passage, with a few fossils lying about; advance, open 
another door, and you are in the Museum; its contents under the 
guardianship of a boy of about twelve, who very soon leaves—at any 
rate, he left me. I have always understood that children are gifted 
with an unerring instinct as to whom they may trust. Second 
thoughts and loneliness suggested that he had gone to the curator 
with the long-longed-for intelligence that “somebody’s come,” 
remaining to support him under the shock. 

The treasures of mineralogy are in a room in the curator’s house. 
You wander about the garden for some time, and make flying visits 
first to the front door and then to the back. Some one is there evi- 
dently ; there is also a dog which barks loudly ; as you cannot see it 
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you are quite sure it is a large and savage one. You begin to think 
you’ve made a mistake; probably the minerals are not worth seeing; 
so you return to the road. Whilst there trying to find reasons to 
prove that the dog is chained up, some children and an old man 
flock round you, as they would round the brave man who has come 
safely from strange regions. 

They ask with awe, “Can we go in?” You pose, “Yes, it 
may be done, if they be very good, and not breathe on the glasses, 
or in any way annoy the ladies and gentlemen inside. Yes, if any one 
asks they may say they had leave.” The old man leads the way, and 
the children tail after, snivelling loudly. Just at the door the old 
man turns and makes a trembling inquiry: “ Is there owt to paay?” 
After this, feeling that great things are expected of you—that you are 
placed on a pedestal—you return to the garden and make a success- 
ful attack on the back door. 

So much for the ludicrous side of the visit. Why should there 
be a ludicrous side? Whence this shallow jocularity, this ’Arryism ? 
Well, it is forced upon you: you feel it is your shield against a 
threatening melancholy, the sadness of one brooding over a tower 
which a king commenced to build, and was not able to finish. Here 
are the contents for a jewel case, but the casket is mean :- beautiful 
pictures invisible, for the gallery seems almost unknown : a collection 
like the contents of Mr. Ruskin’s books, strange, varied, fascinating ; 
but the books are well bound, well printed, and, alas ! expensive. Of 
the possible museum Mr. Ruskin says, in the “ Fors Clavigera,” ‘ I 
am, of course, ready to receive subscriptions for St. George’s work 
from outsiders, whether zealous or lukewarm, in such amounts as 
they think fit ; and at present I conceive that the proposed enlarge- 
ments of our Museum at Sheffield are an object with which more 
frank sympathy may be hoped than with the agricultural business of 
the Guild. Ground I have enough, and place for a pleasant gallery 
for such students as Sheffield may send up into the clearer light ; but 
I don’t choose to sell out any of St. George’s stock for this purpose, 
still less for the purchase of books for the Museum ; and yet there 
are many I want, and can’t yet afford. 

“ Also my casts from St. Mark’s (to which has been recently 
added casts from the Gothic architecture of France), of sculptures 
never cast before, are lying in lavender—or at least in tow— invisible 
and useless till I can build walls for them ; and I think the British 
public would not regret giving me the means of placing and 
illuminating these rightly. And, in fine, here I am yet for a few 
years, I trust, at their service, ready to arrange such a museum for 
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their artisans as they have not yet dreamed of ; not dazzling nor over- 
whelming, but comfortable, useful, and—in such sort as smoke- 
cumbered skies may admit—beautiful; making the interior a 
working man’s Bodleian library, with cell and shelf of the most 
available kind, undisturbed for his holiday-time. The British public 
are not likely to get such a thing done by any one else for a time, if 
they don’t get it done now by me when I’m in the humour for it. 
Very positively I can assure them of that ; and so leave the matter to 
their discretion.” 

The St. George’s Guild mentioned above is a society, of which 
Mr. Ruskin is the Master, having the following objects in view ; at 
any rate, for such work money may be contributed by those who 
wish to help the Guild :—I. Museum buildings. II. Purchase of 
manuscripts, and other objects of general interest. III. Historical 
investigations and illustrations, copies of finest art, &c. IV. 
Agricultural work. Mr. Ruskin says in “ Fors,” “ It is not a merely 
sentimental association of persons who want sympathy in the general 
endeavour to do good. It is a body constituted for a special purpose ; 
that of buying land, holding it inviolably, cuitivating it to the utmost, 
and bringing upon it as many honest persons as it will feed... . 
The object principally and finally, in my mind, in founding the 
Guild was the restoration, to such extent as might be possible to 
those who understood me, of this feeling of loyalty to the land 
possessor in the peasantry on his estate, and of duty, in the lord, to 
the peasantry with whose lives and education he was entrusted.” 

As regards funds—das ewige Wehgeheul—“ Year after year passes, 
and not a single reader or friend has thought it the least incumbent 
on them to help me to do more; and from the whole continent of 
America, which pirates all my books, I have never had a sixpence.” 
It may not be generally known that Mr. Ruskin has for some years 
past trained artists to copy the finest art-work in Italy and France for 
the St. George’s Museums, but has had to recall them for want of 
funds. 

The contents of the Museum may be classed as follows :—Pic- 
tures, photographs, drawings, and engravings; illuminated MSS.; 
casts in plaster ; works on natural science ; minerals. 

The pictures may be subdivided into paintings, chiefly illustrat- 
ing early Italian religious art ; architecture and sculpture ; studies of 
wood-carving and Continental street architecture, plumage of birds, 
flower paintings, pen and pencil drawings. 

The principal paintings in the first subdivision are—(1) The 
Verrocchio Madonna, original and unrestored painting by Andrea 
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Verrocchio, the master of Leonardo da Vinci. This is the only 
painting of Verrocchio’s in England. Of it Mr. Ruskin says, “This 
picture teaches all I want my pupils to learn of art ; it is one of 
the most precious pictures in this country.” (2) The Lippi Ma- 
donna, copied from the painting of Fra Filippo Lippi, in Florence, 
by C. F. Murray. (3) The Funeral of St. Jerome, by Carpaccio, 
study by Murray. (4) The St. Ursula pictures ; copies of some of 
a series of eighteen large paintings, by Carpaccio, in the Academy 
at Venice, illustrative of “The Victory of Faith over the Fear of 
Death,” as shown in the Legend of St. Ursula. These copies 
include the Princess’s Bedchamber, copied by Ruskin; the 
King’s Consent, copied by Murray; the Benediction, copied by 
Murray ; the Instant before Martyrdom, copied by Murray. (5) 
In this group is placed “Ehrenbreitstein,” after Turner, copied 
by A. Lenson; the colours of this painting are to the untrained eye 
weird and violent, but still they are beautiful; if you do not analyse 
the picture, you feel that to every stinging question that arises as to 
where the beauty may be you may boldly answer, “ Bah Jove, sir, 
in the pictchaw.” This view shows the old bridge over the Moselle, 
Coblentz on the right, Ehrenbreitstein on the left. 

In the pictures of architecture and sculpture there are—(r1) St. 
Mark’s Cathedral, Venice, oil painting by J. Bunney ; of this, Mr. 
Ruskin, who obtained it expressly for the Museum, says in his “Stones 
of Venice,” “The whole edifice is to be regarded less as a temple 
wherein to pray, than as itself a Book of Common Prayer, a vast 
illuminated missal, bound with alabaster instead of parchment, 
studded with porphyry pillars instead of jewels, and written within 
and without in letters of enamel and gold.” (2) Copies of mosaics, 
from the interior of St. Mark’s, by Mr. Rooke. “ These pictures 
are entirely representative to you of the food which the Venetian 
mind had in art, down to the day of the Doge Selvo. ‘Those were 
the kind of images and shadows they lived on. You may think of 
them what you please, but the historic fact is, beyond all possible 
debate, that these thin dry bones of art were nourishing meat to the 
Venetian race.” These copies include mosaics of the Eastern Dome, 
and figures of the Madonna and of David. 

Amongst the studies of figure in sculpture there are several by 
Ruskin, viz., study of moss and wood-sorrel, of the natural size ; fast 
sketch of withered oak ; fast sketch of cabbage leaf; fast sketch of 
seaweed. The studies of wood-carving are chiefly from Amiens 
Cathedral, by F. Randall. The principal pictures illustrating plumage 
of birds are—Peacock’s plumes, by Ruskin and H, S, Marks; 
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paintings of a tern, toucan, a white crane, &c. The flower paintings 
include—(1) Florentine anemone, Florentine roses, by H. R. New- 
man, (2) Ophryd (the purple wreathewort), by Miss C. C. Murray. 
(3) Broom and snail shell. (4) Crocus. Of flower paintings gene- 
rally Mr. Ruskin says in “ Lectures on Art,” “What we especially 
need at present, for educational purposes, is to know, not the anatomy 
of plants, but their biography—how and where they live and die, 
their tempers, benevolences, malignities, distresses, and virtues. We 
want them drawn from their youth to their age, from bud to fruit.” 
To the modern eye, bringing with it only limited powers of seeing, 
the pictures in this and the preceding group are perhaps the most 
interesting ; the marvellous finish of those wonderful peacock tints, 
the purple greys of the mosses and stones, the delicacy of the single 
sprays and flowers upon their ground of some dark, nameless, and 
perfect colour, are all calculated to impress the “untutored savage,” 
who comes somewhat prepared already by what he has seen in nature 
every summer. Some of the paintings already mentioned in other 
groups are, I am afraid, rather “ over the head” of the average un- 
trained visitor. In the drawings and engravings there are—(1) Original 
pencil sketches by John Leech, including Mrs. Gamp taking the 
Little Party to School ; The Rising Generation ; Mr. Briggs goes 
out Fishing, &c. &c. (2) Turner’s “Liber Studiorum,” including 
Junction of the Severn and Wye—etching ; Tenth Plague of Egypt— 
etching ; Pembury Mill, Kent—mezzotint ; Solway Moss—mezzo- 
tint. (3) Pen and ink drawings by Francesca Alexander. (4) Lead 
pencil sketch of the lion “ Nero,” from life, by Landseer—“ example 
of his youthful work.” (5) Of Albert Diirer’s engravings there are— 
The Knight and Death ; Melancholia; Christ before Pilate ; Apollo 
and Diana ; St. George on Foot, &c. &c. (6) Holbein’s Dance of 
Death—forty-one woodcuts identical with those in the British 
Museum. 

Of engraving generally, Mr. Ruskin says in “ Ariadne Florentina,” 
“For as with dellberation, so without repentance, your engraved 
line must be. It may, indeed, be burnished or beaten out again in 
metal, or patched and botched in stone ; but always to disadvantage, 
and at pains which must not be incurred often. . . . Here, then, 
are two definite ethical characters in all engraved work: it is 
Athletic, and it is Resolute.” 

Amongst the illuminated MSS. there are—(1) Large manuscript 
Bible, a perfect specimen of English thirteenth-century illumination. 
(2) The missal album of Diana de Croy—French, sixteenth century— 
containing autograph signature of Mary, Queen of Scots, and other 
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celebrities. (3) Small manuscript Bible—thirteenth century, English— 
given by Mr. Ruskin. (4) Psalter or Breviary—French, splendid 
specimen of the period when the art was at its best. 

The casts include—-(1) Six casts from Rouen Cathedral, repre- 
senting the Creation. (2) Two more, representing the Temptation of 
Adam and Eve and their Expulsion from Paradise. (3) Amongst the 
casts from the Ducal Palace, Venice, there are—Aristotle, a figure 
from the capital of the Pillar of Philosophers ; birds pecking at 
grapes, from the sculpture representing the drunkenness of Noah ; 
several casts from other capitals. (4) The casts from St. Mark’s 
include—The Virtues, high relief figures of Faith, Justice, Fortitude, 
and Temperance—twelfth-century sculpture ; leaves, birds, scroll- 
work, &c.; panel of later Italian moulding. (5) Lastly come 
“Stones of Venice ”—portions of the alabaster of St. Mark’s, torn 
away for recent alterations. ‘The purple and dove colour of St. 
Mark’s, once itself a sea-borne vase of alabaster full of incense of 
prayers, and a purple manuscript—floor, walls, and roof blazoned 
with the scrolls of the gospel.” 

The collection of illustrated works in natural science includes 
the following: (1) The original drawings of Donovan’s work on 
insects, shells, and reptiles. In obtaining these Mr. Ruskin found it 
necessary to outbid the authorities of the British Museum. They 
are the work of a lifetime, and have been recently arranged by Dr. 
Dallinger, F.R.S. (2) The drawings of the late John Gould, whose 
** Humming-birds,” vignetted in their natural surroundings of exotic 
flowers and foliage, is exquisite. (3) Sharpe’s “Kingfishers of the 
World ”—plates drawn by Keulemans. (4) Mrs. Bowditch’s “The 
Fishes of Great Britain.” 

The remainder of the collection is in a small room in the curator’s 
house, the most important part being the minerals. I am not going 
to treat these scientifically. For the average person it is best, I fancy, 
to “stare at them” until he feels something of the magic in these 
perfect forms, which grew and formed themselves. 

There are various agates, cut and polished so that you can see how 
they were formed ; a collection of opals, containing the largest and 
most brilliant specimen of Australian opal save one, which is in an 
Austrian museum ; uncut diamonds from Africa and Brazil ; native 
gold and silver in its curious turnings and twistings ; blue and yellow 
sapphires ; a large blood-red jasper found near Glasgow, containing 
III sq. in. ; very fine specimens of the six-sided quartz prisms, and 
of the purple quartz ; glittering greens and blues ; emeralds, beryls, 
rubies. 
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In this room is the Panorama of the Alps,” painted by Ruskin, 
and mentioned in the “‘ Deucalion”—“ I placed it in the Sheffield Mu- 
seum fora perfectly trustworthy witness to the extent of snow on the 
Breithorn, Fletschorn, and Montagne de Saas, thirty years ago.” It 
is, I believe, neutral tint, and extends the length oftheroom. Under- 
neath this are two paintings by Temple, representing New Zealand 
scenery. The colours strike a Britisher as excessively gorgeous : of 
course they are quite true to nature. One is a lake of perfect blue, 
surrounded by low hills ; the other a river scene. In this room are 
the “ Roadside Songs of Tuscany,” a series of volumes edited by Mr. 
Ruskin ; the songs were collected, translated, and illustrated by 
Francesca Alexander, who received £600 forthem. She has devoted 
herself to the peasants of Tuscany, has lived with them, feels with 
and for them. In many of her sketches the faces are portraits of 
peasants; very fine, handsome faces they are too, The “Songs” are 
generally pathetic and mournful; one of them is given below. 
Melancholy is no longer kept at bay; having commenced with 
laughter, I close with a wail. 


THE MESSAGE. 


I’m dying, then; and thou wilt be content, 

For my sad voice will weary thee no more ; 
Thou’lt hear instead the bells with their lament, 

High sounding in the tower: and these are four. 
When past thy door the dead is borne away 

Come out and look, for I am he they bear. 
This only, dearest, for God’s love I pray : 

Come with me to the church—then leave me there. 
Come with me to the church—and shed some tears : 
Remember I have loved thee many years. 


H. D. BERRIDGE. 
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SOME IDEAS OF SCHOPENHAUVER. 


HEN the nineteenth century is a matter of history the name of 
Schopenhauer will probably stand out with those of Darwin 
and Victor Hugo as having had the most permanent influence on the 
development of thought. Whether we like it or not, the philosophy of 
pessimism represents an ever-growing force ; and for one man that 
now looks at the works of Hegel or Schelling, fifty probably read 
and study Schopenhauer. This fact constitutes almost the only point 
of interest in the life of the latter, for it is what Schopenhauer always 
predicted of himself through the disappointment of a lifetime, though 
never did a man’s faith in his own posthumous popularity derive less 
probability from experience. 

Schopenhauer’s last work, the “ Parerga und Paralipomena,” has 
never been translated, as his main work, the “ World as Will and 
Idea,” has been, into English ; and, as it fills two thick German 
volumes, it will be perhaps long before it will be possible to read it 
in our language. It contains Schopenhauer’s latest ideas on things 
in general, and a notion of the diversity of its contents may be derived 
from an enumeration of some of their titles. There are essays on 
the Seeing of Ghosts, on the University Philosophy, on Jurisprudence 
and Politics, on Ethics, on Pantheism, on Religion, on Suicide, on 
Reading and Books, on Women, on Education, on Noises ; and 
there are Aphorisms for the conduct of life. 

As Schopenhauer spent his life in reading and thinking, his 
thoughts on these and kindred subjects ought to be deserving of some 
consideration. The following pages have therefore been written in 
order to enable the reader to judge for himself concerning the value 
of the philosopher’s lucubrations, always premising that at best an 
imperfect idea can be formed of any writer where such a perusal is 
substituted for a perusal of the original. 

Schopenhauer, as a consistent pessimist, held ultra-dismal ideas 
about his own species. He will have nothing to do with Kant’s 
moral principle which made the dignity of man the foundation of 
ethics, For if one asked on what this dignity rested, one would be 
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referred to morality, so that the morality would rest on the dignity, 
and the dignity on the morality. The idea of dignity applied to a 
being so sinful, so limited mentally, so vulnerable physically, as man, 
seemed to him only possible ironically. 


Quid superbit homo? cujus conceptio culpa, 
Nasci poena, labor vita, necesse mori. 


He would substitute for Kant’s principle that of sympathy. In 
contact with mankind one should think not of a man’s worth or 
dignity, still less of his faults or narrowness, but of his sufferings and 
his needs, and so feel for him not hate or contempt, but sympathy 
and compassion, which alone is the charity appealed to by the 
Gospel. 

“ There is in the world,” he says, “‘ only one false being ; that is 
man. Every other is true and genuine, giving itself out unreservedly 
for what it is, and expressing itself as it feels.” Thus, whilst animals . 
go about in their natural form, man alone makes himself a monster 
by his dress. ‘‘ He stands there as a blemishin nature.” Most men 
are not worth associating with, and for the need of amusement, and 
to diminish the dulness of solitude, the society of dogs is recom- 
mended, in that joy and satisfaction are always obtainable from the 
observation of their moral and intellectual qualities. 

Consequently Schopenhauer is a pronounced advocate of the 
pleasure of solitude, his own life at Frankfort and his solitary walks 
with his dog being sufficient commentary on the value he attached in 
practice to his own teaching in this respect. “ However closely 
friendship, love and marriage bind men, each man ultimately only 
means well by himself or at most by his child.” ‘‘ True friendship 
belongs to the things of which, as of the colossal sea-serpents, one 
does not know whether they are fabulous or have anywhere a real 
existence.” He quotes approvingly the Arab proverb, ‘‘ What you 
would have your enemy to know, that tell not to your friend.” It is 
chiefly ennui which drives men into society, and what makes most 
people so sociable is that they find it easier to bear with others than 
with themselves. To say a man is unsociable is almost equivalent to 
saying he is a man of great qualities. Sociability, moreover, is one 
of our dangerous inclinations, for it brings us into contact with beings, 
of whom the greater number are morally bad and _ intellectually 
stupid. Whoever, therefore, attaches himself betimes to loneliness 
has won for himself a gold mine ; and to bear loneliness, the great 
source of happiness and tranquillity, should be a principal study in the 
education of youth. 
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The world, according to Schopenhauer, presents itself as a large 
masquerade. Every one wears a mask and plays his part, but no one 
shows himself as he is; and therefore the use of the word. “ person” 
(from the Latin, persona, a mask) for man in every European language 
is singularly appropriate. This accounts for the four-legged friend- 
ships of so many men of the better sort, “‘ for wherein should one 
refresh oneself from the endless deception, falsity, and malice of 
mankind if dogs were not there in whose honest faces one could 
look without mistrust?” |Schopenhauer’s sympathy with the animal 
creation is thoroughly Buddhistic, and among the best features of 
his philosophy. He declaims feelingly against the cruelty of caging 
birds or chaining dogs, and points out as a flagrant blemish in 
modern morality that the societies for protecting animals in Europe 
and America would be superfluous through the whole of heathen 
Asia. 

Low as was the estimate habitually taken by Schopenhauer of 
men, it may be called high in comparison with his judgment of the 
female sex. His observations on this topic are narrow beyond 
belief, and are not calculated to make his memory popular with 
ladies. The nobler and more perfect anything is, he argues, the 
longer time it takes to arrive at maturity (by which reasoning an 
elephant should be more perfect than a man), so that, whereas a 
man’s intellectual powers are not ripe till twenty-eight, those of a 
woman, being matured at eighteen, are, so to speak, cut off short in 
their growth. ‘Accordingly women remain children their lives long, 
only see what is immediately before them, cling to the present, take 
the appearance of things for their reality, and prefer trifles to things 
of the greatest importance.” The present and real having, in conse- 
quence of this weaker intellect, more influence over women than 
over men, for whom the past and the future and abstract principles 
have more reality, it follows that women have more pity and charity 
than men, but less justice and conscientiousness. Injustice is, 
indeed, woman’s fundamental fault ; for nature, in making her the 
weaker, has directed her to the use of deceit in place of force, so 
that the art of dissimulation is as much nature’s special provision for 
woman as horns are for a bull or the faculty of emitting ink for the 
cuttlefish. Accordingly women, if we may take his word for it, are 
oftener guilty of judicial perjury than men are, and Schopenhauer 
thinks it fairly questionable whether they should be deemed capable 
of taking an oath at all in a court of law. 

But he would have their disabilities go further than this. “Iam 
of opinion,” he says, “that before a tribunal the testimony of a 
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woman should, ceteris paribus, have less weight than a man’s, so that, 
for example, two male witnesses should outweigh any two, or even 
four female witnesses. For I believe that the female sex in the mass 
emits daily three times as many lies as the male.” Women too being, 
with rare exceptions, inclined to extravagance, property ought to be 
protected from their folly. “They should never be considered free 
agents, but always stand under effective male supervision, either of 
their father, their husband, their son, or the State—as it is in India. 
They should never be allowed to have the free disposal of a property 
not earned by themselves. A woman needs always a guardian, should 
therefore never act as one.” 

Will the fair sex endorse the following? “ Between men exists 
by nature mere indifference, but between women exists by nature 
hostility. . . .. Even when they meet in the streets they look at one 
another as Guelphs and Ghibellines.” But “only the beclouded 
intellect of man could apply the term ‘fair’ to the low-grown, 
narrow-shouldered, wide-hipped and short-legged sex. ... More 
justly than the fair might one call the female sex the uneesthetic. 
Neither for music, nor poetry, nor the plastic arts have they any real 
sense or perception ; it is mere ape-like imitation, another form of 
coquetry, if they affect and pretend to it.” Schopenhauer would 
have the position of women altered in a thoroughly reactionary 
sense, for the ancients and eastern people allotted to women a far 
more fitting position than we do with our old-French gallantry and 
absurd respect for women. “The European lady is a being that 
should not exist ; there should only be housewives and girls who hope 
to become housewives, and they should be brought up, therefore, 
not to arrogance, but to domesticity and subjection.” According to 
Mr. Baring Gould it is in this reactionary direction that German ideas 
and practice with regard to the position of women have actually been 
moving in recent years. Let us therefore be thankful that in England 
at least the influence of Mr. Mill and Mr. Spencer has moved us in 
the reverse and far more liberal direction. 

Schopenhauer devotes a chapter to jurisprudence and politics ; 
but his political ideas have little originality or value: He is a firm 
believer in monarchy as against republicanism, having lived long 
before Mr. Carnegie’s Triumphant Democracy. The former system 
of government he holds to be natural to man, almost as much so as 
to bees and ants. The animal organism, in its subjection to the brain, 
is monarchically constructed. The planetary system itself is 
monarchical. ‘“ But the republican system is as unnatural to man as 
it is unfavourable to the higher intellectual life, and so to the arts 
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and sciences.” Yet there is an idea that Phidias and Praxiteles were 
no contemptible artists in the days when the Athenian republic 
flourished under the statesmanship of Pericles. The jury system 
Schopenhauer calls the worst of all criminal tribunals ; and as for the 
impartiality of a jury, would not an accused have far more to fear 
from his fellow-classmen than from perfectly strange criminal 
judges ? 

As a contribution to the Socialistic eight-hours-labour movement, 
Schopenhauer’s suggestion is of interest, that there should be no 
whole days of vacation, but more hours of vacation. “ How beneficial 
would be the effect of the sixteen hours of the wearisome and thereby 
dangerous Sunday, if twelve of them were distributed over all the 
days of the week. . . . The ancients had no weekly day of rest.” He 
admits, however, that it would be difficult to protect the people in 
their possession of these hours of leisure ; nor has any solution of 
the difficulty been yet propounded by the friends of the change in 
question, 

A long chapter of the “ Parerga” is devoted to the subject of 
University Philosophy, and consists of denunciations of philosophers, 
like Hegel and Schelling, who received pay for the teaching of 
philosophy. Yet it is fair to remember that Schopenhauer himself 
lectured for a brief season at Berlin, and desisted only because he 
failed to get an audience. Hegel he calls “ the awkward and disgusting 
charlatan, that pernicious man, who has completely disorganised and 
destroyed the heads of a whole generation.” ‘‘A whole generation 
of educated men, intellectually paralysed and rendered incapable of 
all thinking . . . that has been the renowned influence of Hegel.” 
Again, Hegel is “the ignorant charlatan, who with unexampled 
impudence, smeared together foolishness and nonsense, which was 
betrumpeted by his venal disciples as immortal wisdom and as such 
accepted by stupid people, whereby so perfect a chorus of admiration 
arose that the like of it never had been heard.” Most Englishmen 
will probably agree with Schopenhauer that Hegelian literature is for 
the most part “the concealment of the bitterest poverty of thought 
under an indefatigable, stupifying twaddle, wherein one may read for 
hours long without obtaining a single clearly expressed definite 
thought.” 

The success of Hegel seems really to have embittered the whole 
of Schopenhauer’s existence ; and the dislike the latter felt for the 
more popular philosopher passed into a dislike scarcely less acute 
for the nation with whom Hegel’s fame was identified. “Must I, 
forsooth, as a good patriot launch forth into praise of the Germans 
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and of Germanisin, and rejoice because I have belonged to this and 
to no other nation. . . . Charlatans, without spirit and without merit, 
that is what belongs to the Germans ; not men like myself... . 
Wieland calls it a misfortune to be born a German ; Biirger, Mozart, 
Beethoven, would have agreed with him, and so do I.” “The true 
national character of the Germans is clumsiness ; this is what is con- 
spicuous in their walk, their actions, their speech, their conversation, 
their understanding and thinking, but quite especially in their style of 
writing.” “The Germans distinguish themselves from other nations 
by the slovenliness of their style as of their dress.” 

It is interesting to turn from Schopenhauer’s judgment of his 
compatriots to that he formed of our own nation, recalling the fact 
that he spent some months of his boyhood at an English school 
near Wandsworth, and all his life was an habitual reader of the Zimes. 
The English are by nature ‘better provided with understanding, 
intelligence, power of judgment and firmness of character, than any 
other nation, but sunk far below any other and made positively con- 
temptible by their stupid church superstition.” The English priests 
have brought it about “that even in the best informed and most 
enlightened heads the fundamental system of thought is a mixture of 
the coarsest materialism with the stupidest Jewish superstition . . . 
and that, in consequence of the Oxford education, lords and gentle- 
men belong in the principal matter to the multitude.” He suggests 
that missionaries of reason and enlightenment should be sent to 
England, with Von Bohlen’s and Strauss’ critiques of the Bible in one 
hand, and Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason in the other, to put an 
end to the scandal of English bigotry. “It is nolonger to be borne, 
that those priests should degrade the most intelligent and in almost 
every respect the foremost nation of Europe to the lowest through 
the coarsest bigotry, and should thereby render them contemptible.” 
Again, “There exists no church more light-shunning than the 
English ; and just because no other has so great pecuniary interests 
at stake, its income amounting to £ 5,000,000, which is said to be 
4 40,0co more than that of all the rest of the clerical body of both 
hemispheres taken together.” The source of this state of things he 
finds in the law of primogeniture, which compels the aristocracy to 
provide for their younger sons by putting them into livings. He 
goes so far as to propose, by way of putting an end to this “ scandal 
for Europe,” that educated Englishmen, travelling on the Continent 
and manifesting their sabbatarian superstition, should be shamed 
into common sense by being treated with unconcealed contempt. 

We have already seen that Schopenhauer was in politics an 
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extreme Tory, but English Toryism was a degree too much even for 
him. “The English show their great intelligence no less in this, 
that they hold their old institutions, manners, and customs for fixed 
and sacred, even to the danger of carrying such tenacity too far, and 
even to the extent of the ludicrous.” 

The Tory love for war and militarism, however, found no- 
supporter in Schopenhauer. He is fond of repeating Voltaire’s 
saying, which all history proves, that all wars are at bottom a 
matter of pillage (“‘ Dans toutes les guerres il ne s'agit que de voler”). 
The origin of all wars is, he says, the lust of theft ; and it is because 
of the fundamental monotony which pervades history on that account, 
that history was a branch of study in which he never found any real 
interest. ‘ History has always been a favourite study with those who 
would fain learn something without undertaking the effort which the 
real sciences with their claim on the understanding demand... 
He who, like myself, cannot help in all history seeing ever the same 
thing, as in a kaleidoscope by every turn one sees ever the same things 
under other configurations, cannot cherish that passionate interest, 
but will not however blame it. It is only laughable and absurd that 
many should wish to make history a part of philosophy or even 
philcsophy itself, under the fancy that it can take its place.” 

Schopenhauer deplores the growing neglect of the study of the 
ancient languages, and there is a passage in his main work that is 
worth quoting in these days of the revival of superstition and the 
decline of classical learning. “The study of the classical authors is 
very properly called the study of Humanity, for through it the 
student first becomes a man again, for he enters then into the world 
which was still free from the absurdities of the Middle Ages and of 
Romanticism, which afterwards penetrated so deeply into mankind in 
Europe that every one even now comes into the world covered with 
it, and has first to strip it off simply to become a man again. Think 
not that your modern wisdom can ever supply the place of that 
initiation into manhood ; ye are not, like the Greeks and Romans, 
born freemen, unfettered sons of nature. Ye are first the sons and 
heirs of the barbarous Middle Ages, of their madness, and of infamous 
priestcraft.” It is perhaps owing to their never having been taught 
in this sense in England that the modern revulsion from the classics 
is due. Schopenhauer, who knew how to use strong language, was 
so disgusted with this tendency that he calls even the editing of 
Greek and Latin authors with German notes “a swinishness and an 
infamy.” But it is surely carrying it too far to complain, as he does, 
that in scientific and learned works quotations from Greek and Latin 
authors should be accompanied by German translations. 
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The fact that Schopenhauer did not begin to learn even Latin 
before he was twenty perhaps helps to account for his genuine devotion 
to the classics. How few of the victims of an English classical 
education would sincerely re-echo the following? “There is no 
greater refreshment for the spirit than the reading of the ancient 
classics ;:as. soon-as one has taken up any one of them, were it only 
for half an hour, one feels oneself immediately refreshed, alleviated 
purified, raised and strengthened, just as much as if one had bathed 
in a fresh spring.” But then Schopenhauer had no school associa- 
tions with the classics. Would experience bear him out that a 
knowledge of Latin composition is an indispensable preliminary to 
great authorship? Yet is it true that “the man who knows no Latin 
is like a person who finds himself in a beautiful country in foggy 
weather ; his horizon is extremely limited . . . the horizon of the 
Latin scholar on the other hand stretches very far, through the latter 
centuries, the Middle Ages, and antiquity.” 

The immense amount of mischief caused by the development of 
the modern press by magnifying or gratuitously producing causes of 
public alarm for the sake of the momentary sensation was one of the 
evils of our time noticed by Schopenhauer. The expression is a 
happy one, that “the newspapers are the seconds-hands of history . . 
and leading articles are the chorus that accompanies the drama of 
passing events.” But since exaggeration of every kind is essential to 
newspaper writirg, all journalists are, by the nature of their trade, 
alarmists, in order to be interesting. ‘‘ They are like small dogs who 
whenever anything moves, forthwith set up a loud barking.” 

With the thing he disliked Schopenhauer knew no such thing as 
toleration or resignation. His crusade against beards is a case in 
point. His objection to them was founded on the absurd idea that 
they put a man’s masculinity in greater prominence than his 
humanity. In all highly civilised times and countries the shaving of 
the beard has betokened, he argues, the desire of men to distinguish 
themselves as men from the common animal world. This shaving 
has ever been the barometer of intellectual culture, among the 
Greeks and among the Romans. Charlemagne suffered not beards 
Louis XIV. abolished them. They had always increased step by 
step with barbarism, which was the reason they flourished so much 
in the Middle Ages, “that millennium of coarseness and ignorance,” 
and was also the proof of the growing barbarism of his own time. 
He would have them forbidden by the police. But is there, for all 
this fulmination, one bearded barbarian in Europe the less? 

From his hatred to noise Schopenhauer would find fewer dissen- 
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tients than in the matter of beards. He devotes a short chapter entirely 
to this subject, and one can only wish that it were compulsorily 
taught in all schools both at home and abroad. Dislike of noise he 
holds to be one of the signs of a superior mind, instancing for proof 
of this, Goethe, Kant, Lichtenberg, and Jean Paul; people who are 
indifferent to noise are also indifferent to arguments, to thought, to 
poems and works of art. Noise is the interruption of thought, but 
of course where no thought is, there is no sense of interruption. Few 
who have travelled abroad will disagree with Schopenhauer that the 
most shameful of all noises is what he calls “the truly infernal 
cracking of whips.” No sound cuts through the brain so sharply 
as this. It goes through a thinker’s meditations like a sword through 
the spinal cord. ‘“ Nothing gives me so clear an idea of the stupidity 
and thoughtlessness of men as the license of whip cracking.” “I 
do not see that a fellow who is moving a waggon-load of sand or 
manure should thereby be privileged to quash at birth every rising 
thought in 10,000 heads in succession in half an hour’s journey. 
The beating of hammers, the barking of dogs, the shrieks of children 
are horrible; but the real thought-murderer far excellence is the 
crack of a whip.” It is an impudent insult by that portion of the 
community which works with its arms against that which works with 
its head. That is perhaps to put it strongly; but if we begin a crusade 
against noise, do not let us forget the railway whistle, the muffin bell, 
and the organ-grinder. 

Another modern evil that Schopenhauer showed his sound sense 
in denouncing was the practice of overworking. The brain should 
be allowed its full amount of sleep, which is for man what winding-up 
is fora clock, and the more developed and active a brain is the 
more sleep will it require. One should accustom oneself to regard 
and to treat one’s intellectual qualities as physiological functions, and 
not do, as Frederick the Great did, who once tried to wean himself 
from the habit of sleep altogether. It is from neglect of this principle 
that so many able men, as Sir Walter Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, 
and Kant, tempted by the high rewards offered them for work which 
put too great a tension on their brain, sank in their later days into 
second childhood. Schopenhauer rightly considered that health was 
so far the largest element in such happiness as was possible to man 
that he made all other considerations secondary and subordinate to 
it. Other philosophers have taught the same thing, but the world 
for the most part has paid them little attention. 


J. A. FARRER. 
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THE AUDIENCE ON THE STAGE. 


LTHOUGH the subject under hand is not one that can be 
satisfactorily treated without frequent resort to those “ details, 
quotations, legends, and learned minutiz,” which, in the opinion 
of the writer of an amusing collection of theatrical essays, “ have 
combined to render the literature of the stage second only to a 
Chancery suit of the ‘ Jarndyce v. Jarndyce’ description” ; yet it has 
something of picturesqueness, and is not altogether devoid of a 
certain element of humour. The history of that curious and long- 
extended custom of allowing a portion of the audience to loll about on 
the stage during the performance is worthy of being viewed at length 
in its chronological aspect, if only because it goes to explain away 
many mystifying points in connection with early dramatic literature. 
Too often, indeed, has the closet reader lost sight of the restricted 
circumstances under which the plays of, let us say, the Elizabethan 
dramatists were presented to the public. The only wonder is that 
an evil which led to a protracted observance of the Unities in France, 
delayed for long the reguiar employment of scenery in England, and 
generally retarded the progress of scenic illusion everywhere, should 
not have previously undergone the severest scrutiny. 

Whence, indeed, arose this noxious custom, common alike at one 
period to all the European theatres? We know that in the early 
French and English miracle plays—precursors of the drama proper— 
little or no attempt was made to give illusion to the scene. Certain 
absurd conventions, analogous to those still rampant in the Chinese 
theatres, prevailed. Once on the stage, no actor ever left the 
audience’s sight. After delivering his speech he sat him down on a 
bench at the side, and was tacitly supposed to be out of sight and 
hearing. In all probability it was this total disregard for scenic 
illusion, backed by the lure of extra profits, that induced the actors 
on the rise of the drama proper to allow the rabble-hating gentry 
and nobility to sit on the stage. So far as England was concerned, 
there were no proprieties to be outraged.in the eyes of the players at 
that period, They were “rogues and vagabonds,” socially as well 
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as by Act of Parliament. The playhouse was but a step removed 
from the beargarden. But poor Sock and Buskin suffered in the 
flesh for their folly, unto the third and fourth generation. 

Conceive for a moment the aggravating circumstances under 
which a play of Shakespeare or Ben Jonson first saw the light! It is 
now well assured that spectators were allowed to lounge on the rush- 
strewn boards at the public and private theatres indifferently. But 
the custom did not take root at the common playhouses without 
protest on the part of the groundlings, who frequently showered 
curses on the heads of those who were impeding their view of the 
actors. Entrance to the stage was obtained through the ’tiring 
room, where a general fee of admission was first levied, the playgoer 
paying an extra sixpence to an inner attendant for the use of a 
“tripos,” or three-legged stool. Between the years 1604 and 1611, 
however, the latter-mentioned impost was doubled, probably with 
the idea of discouraging a practice which, on the testimony of 
Marston as delivered through one of his characters in the introduc- 
tion to “ What You Will” (1607), “wronged the general eye very 
much.” But the players, in their greed of gain, seemed to have 
placed no limit on the number to be admitted to the stage; hence, 
when the supply of stools became exhausted, the late-comers had to 
rest content with a bed in the rushes. They lay about in all direc- 
tions, like so many Hamlets at the feet of Ophelia, ostensibly doing 
their best to impede the action of the play. There was also a 
plentiful supply of “deadheads ;” for so late as the year 1620 all 
poets, playwrights, and pamphleteers had the right of entrée behind 
for themselves and their pages, with free “chairs.” Then again, we 
learn from a passage in Kemp’s “Nine Days’ Wonder” (1600) 
that when a pickpocket was caught in the act of pursuing his calling 
in the theatre, he was tied to a post (kept for the purpose) on the 
stage, “‘ for all people to wonder at.” An odd thing truly ! 

The stool-holding exquisite of the period, arrayed in all the 
glory of 

—A jerkin cudgel’d with gold lace, 
A profound slop, a hat scarce pipkin high— 


whiled away the time in a variety of pleasant ways ere the quaking 
prologue made his appearance. If with companions, he played 
cards and drank ; if more reticent, he read the latest thing in pam- 
phlets, purchased most likely from an enterprising vendor at the play- 
house door. Failing these expedients, he “ took” tobacco and kept 
his page busy replenishing his pipe. An allusion to this practice 
is made by Henry Hutton, in his “ Folly’s Anatomy ” (1619). 
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The Giobe to-morrow acts a pleasant play ; 

In hearing it consume the irksome day : 

Go take a pipe of To: the crowded stage 
Must needs be graced with you and your page. 
Swear for a place with each controlling fool, 
And send your hackney servant for a stool. 


Ale, wine, nuts, fruits in season, and sometimes tobacco were 
vended in all parts of the theatre at this early period. The pipe was 
passed from mouth to mouth, very much after the manner practised 
nowadays by a group of Irish navvies, even such representatives of 
the fair sex as were present not disdaining to puff the fragrant weed 
in turn. So far as the stage-loungers were concerned, the practice 
was highly reprehensible ; indeed, considering the inflammable 
nature of the rushes beneath their feet, it is a matter for some 
surprise that fires were so infrequent in the Elizabethan theatres. 
One pities the unfortunate actors, hampered in their movements, 
and half-choked with the clouds of tobacco smoke floating around 
them. In their heart of hearts, play-wrights and players detested 
and despised these, for the most part, vacant-minded dandies ; and 
the former lost no opportunity in satirising them. Thus we find 
Beaumont and Fletcher in their “Scornful Lady,” girding fiercely 
at certain swashbucklers and Captain Bobadils, who had no use for 
their swords beyond making them a medium of reaching fire to light 
their pipes when on the stage. Dekker, too, has pilloried the stool- 
holder for all time, in a vein of scathing irony, unexcelled even by 
the sarcasms of Molitre. Not the least interesting chapter in that 
vivid picture of Elizabethan life, “The Gul’s Hornbook” (1609), is 
that headed “ How a Gallant should behave himself in a Playhouse.” 
For obvious reasons I am compelled to make a very considerable 
compression, and have only preserved here those portions having the 
most direct bearing on the present subject.' 

The ¢heatre is your poet’s Royal Exchange, upon which their muses (that are 
now turn’d to merchants) meeting, barter away that light commodity of words for 
a lighter ware than words, p/audites and the 4reath of the great deast, which (like 
the threatnings of two cowards) vanish all intoaire. . . . Sithence then 
the place is so free in entertainment, allowing a stoole as well to the farmer’s 
sonne as to your Templer: that your stinkard has the self-same libertie to be 
there in his tobacco fumes, which your courtier hath : and that your carman and 


tinker claime as strong a voice in their suffrage, and sit to give judgment on the 
plaies’ life and death, as well as the proudest Momus among the tribe of critick ; 





1 Should the reader feel disposed to become acquainted with the eutire chapter, 
he will find it in Dr. Grosart’s edition of Dekker’s Prose Works (Huth Library 
Series, 5 vols., 1885-6). 
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it is fit that hee, whom the most tailors’ bils do make room for, when he comes, 
should not be basely (like a vyoll) cas’d up in a corner. 

Whether, therefore, the gatherers of the publique or private playhouses stand 
to receive the afternoon’s rent, let our gallant (having paid it) presently advance 
himselfe up to the throne of the stage. I meane not in the lords’ roome (which is 
now but thestage’s suburbs) . . . buton the very rushes where the comedy 
is to daunce, yea and under the state of Cambzses himselfe must our feather’d 
estridge, like a piece of ordnance be planted valiantly (because impudently) 
beating downe the mewes and hisses of the opposed rascality . . . 
By sitting on the stage you may (with small cost) purchase the deere acquaintance 
of the boyes: have a good stoole for sixpence : at anytime know what particular 
part any of the infants present: get your match lighted, examine the play-suits’ 
lace, and perhaps win wagers upon laying ’tis copper, &c. And to conclude, 
whether you be a foole or a Justice of the peace, a cuckold ora captin, a lord 
maior’s sonne or a dawcocke, a knave or an under shriefe, of what stamp svever 
you be, currant or counterfet, the stagelike time will bring you to most perfect 
light, and lay you open: neither are you to be hunted from thence though the 
scar-crowes in the yard hoot you, hiss at you, spit at you, yea throw dirt even in 
your teeth: ’tis most gentleman-like patience to endure all this, and to laugh at 
the silly animals. But if the rabble, with a full throat, crie away with the foole, 
you were worse than a madman to tarry by it ; for the gentleman and the foole 
should never sit on the stage together. . . . Now, sir, if the 
writer be a fellow that hath either epigram’d you, or hath had a flirt at your 
mistris, or hath brought either your feather or your red-beard, or your little legs, 
&c., on the stage, you shall disgrace him worse than by tossing him in a blanket, 
or giving him the bastinado in a taverne, if in the middle of his play (bee it 
pastorall or comedy, morall or tragedie) you rise with a skreund and discontented 
face from your stoole to be gone : no matter whether the scenes be good or no; 
the better they are, the worse doe you distast them; and beeing on your feete, 
sneake not away like a coward, but salute all your gentle acquaintance that are 
spred either on the rushes or on the stooles about you, and draw what troope you 
can from the stage after you: the mzmicks are beholden to you for allowing them 
elbow room : their poet cries perhaps, a pox go with you, but care not you for 
that : there’s no musick without frets, &c., &c. 


It would appear that many of the old dramatists after railing, like 
Dekker, in good round set terms against the iniquity of the custom, 
settled themselves down quite composedly to turn it to practical 
advantage. Hence we have several early plays, in which the author 
has arranged for the actors to represent spectators on the stage en- 
gaging in conversation either in a prelude or in interludes between the 
acts. The utility of this expedient, such as it was, will be best seen 
in examining one or two particular instances. Thus in Ben Jonson’s 
“Every Man Out of his Humour” (1599), a number of persons are 
presented in the guise of ordinary stool-holders, who talk among 
themselves in the breathing places proper, and so continue to convey 
te the general body of spectators some explanation of the author's 
meaning in obscure situations. This artifice, which has its analogue 
in the Gracjoso of the Spanish drama, was again employed in Jonson’s 
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“Staple of News” and “Magnetic Lady.” In two of Marston’s plays, 
“The Malcontent” (1604) and “What you Will” (1607), actors are 
presented impersonating stage loungers in an induction. In the 
latter mentioned (probably performed at the Blackfriars Theatre), 
Atticus says to his two cronies:—‘“ Let’s place ourselves within the 
curtains, for goodfaith the stage is so little.” Beaumont and Fletcher, 
however, in their “Knight of the Burning Pestle” (1611), seem to 
have played the greatest pranks upon the audience. In this Quixote- 
like burlesque, the actors are proceeding sedately with the business of 
the Induction when they are noisily interrupted by three of their kind 
seated among the spectators. The trio represent a citizen, his wife 
and their man-servant. The citizen insists, whimsically enough, that 
there should be a grocer in the play about to be performed and that 
he should achieve wonders. His wife, descending to particularities, 
suggests that this grocer-hero should kill a lion with a pestle, and 
adds that their man Ralph is just the very one to act the part. Then 
without more ado they all make their way to the stage, and Ralph 
taking his place amongst the actors, performs the feats already out- 
lined by his master and mistress. 

While the English pamphleteers, up to the time that Lenton wrote 
his “ Young Gallant’s Whirligig ” (1629), had never ceased jeering 
and gibing at the “ golden ass,” who found a seat on the stage the 
best means of airing his prodigality and egregious conceit, the actors’ 
cause in France had gone unchampioned, although they had been 
simultaneously suffering under similar discomforts. Indeed, the only 
check (and that of the most trivial kind), put upon stage lounging in 
the Parisian theatres previous to the year 1759, was occasioned by 
intermittent performances of opera. The first Italian opera pro- 
duced in France was heard in 1645; but native lyric art had little 
being before the year 1672. Riccoboni gives as a reason for the 
banishment of the stool-holders, during operatic performances, that 
their presence “ would be a great hindrance to the execution of the 
machinery, the choruses, and the dancing, the stage of the opera 
being in its contrivance nothing different from that of the play- 
house.” As this learned authority on the Continental theatres makes 
no mention of the prevalence of this odious custom in Italy, there is 
some reason for believing either that the practice of sitting on the 
stage was altogether unknown there, or at least, had been greatly 
lessened at an early period through the elaborate use made by the 
Italians of scenery and mechanical effects, In France the protracted 
observance of the habit, undoubtedly went as far towards preserving 
respect for the Unities (especially that of place), as the strictures of the 
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critics ; while the strong hold it had obtained in our own country 
retarded the introduction of scenery on the stage, many years after 
some of the most elaborate effects of the Italians had been fami- 
liarised to the nobility by Inigo Jones, in the Masques. 

The grievances of the French players were very much those of 
their English brethren. Not content with conversing in tones that 
often-times drowned the dialogue of the play, the vapid-minded 
loungers on the boards would mingle on occasion with the actors 
while the action was going on, the two incongruous elements being 
so mixed up that the entrance of a real live Marquis was frequently 
mistaken, by the spectators in front, for that of one of the characters 
represented. In the long opening speech put into the mouth of 
Eraste, in “ Les Facheux ” (1661), Molire takes consummate revenge 
for all the inconvenience he had experienced through the cruel 
thoughtlessness of the stage bore. A comparison of this (too long 
for quotation in extenso), with Dekker’s satirical advice to the 
Gallant, will show how much the stool-holders of the two nations had 
incommon. “I was on the stage,” Eraste remarks to his servant, 
* all ears for the play which I had heard well spoken of by some 
friends ; the actors had begun ; the house was in profound silence 
when, in comes a blustering fellow with large canions and extravagant 
manners who cried out, ‘Ho there! give me a seat, and quickly !’ 
He disturbed the audience with the row that he made and interrupted 
the play in its first part. ‘Good heavens !’ said I, ‘ will Frenchmen, 
so often rallied about their manners, never behave themselves 
like sensible men? Must they even play the fool on the public stage 
and confirm, by their senseless conduct, what is said of them by all 
their neighbours !’ While I was shrugging my shoulders at the thought 
of all this, the actors turned to go on again, but the man made a 
fresh uproar in seating himself, for with long strides crossing over the 
stage (though he might have been perfectly comfortable on either 
side), came and stuck his chair right in front, and with his broad 
back turned towards the audience, hid the actors from three-fourths 
of the pit, &c.” We find Molitre returning again to the assault in 
the sixth scene of “La Critique de l’Ecole des Femmes,” where 
he makes Dorante speak in glowing terms of the common sense and 
judgment displayed by the groundlings, whose exuberant applause 
when tickled was voted “ bad form,” by the disdainful Marquises de 
Mascarille seated on the stage. The great comic genius of France, 
however, put the much abused privilege to considerable account on 
one notable occasion, when he visited the Hétel de Bourgogne to see 
the caricature of himself and his wife as drawn by Boursault in his 
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“Portrait du Peintre” (1663.) He had the extreme hardihood 
to seat himself on the stage as an ordinary spectator, and is 
said to have brought dire consternation into the rival camp by his 
audacity. 

At a later period still, Baron, the celebrated actor, would fre- 
quenly turn his back upon the groundlings and play entirely to the 
audience upon the stage, with the view of making them thoroughly 
ashamed of themselves. About the year 1720, the highest price 
allowed to be charged in the theatres was placed upon the stage- 
seats, which could be secured before the performance by sending an 
unliveried servant. We learn from Riccoboni’s “ Account of the 
Theatres in Europe,” that the Princes of the Blood had the right, 
when visiting the theatre without giving notice, to usurp the best 
boxes whether previously secured by others or not. They generally 
chose, however, in a case of that sort, to sit on the stage, when the 
front seats were at once given up to them by the holders. On their 
appearance in the theatre, the whole andience rose to their feet, and 
the players suspended action until they were seated. It was customary 
then, as it was at one time in the English theatres, to give out the 
play for the next evening at the conclusion of the performance. 
When Royalty was seated on the stage, etiquette ordained that the 
actor who gave out the piece should make a profound obeisance 
before the titled personages, and humbly beg leave to fulfil his 
Office ! 

At this juncture we can very conveniently scramble back again to 
our own country, and take up the broken thread of the narrative. 
Davenant having, after the Restoration, introduced scenery for 
the first time on the regular stage, found loungers behind the 
scenes somewhat in the way, and so flew to the Crown for pro- 
tection. The King readily acceded to his demands and issued the 
following order—the first of a remarkable series issued from time to 
time in mitigation of this abuse :— 

‘‘ Whereas complaint hath been made unto us of great disorders in the 
Attiring-house of the Theatre of our dearest brother, the Duke of York, under the 
government of our trusty and well-beloved Sir William Davenant, by the resort 
of persons thither to the hinderance of the actors, and interruption of the scenes. 
Our will and pleasure is that no person, of what quality soever, do presume to 
enter at the door of the Attiring-house,; but such only as do belong to the Company 
and are employed by them. Requiring the guards attending there, and all whom 


it may concern, to see that obedience be given hereunto. And that the names, 
&c. Ut supra, dated the 25th February 1664-65. By, &c.”’ 


Strange to say, no more notice was taken of these terrible documents 
than if they had emanated from the jovial monarch of Comic opera. 
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The Court was perpetually issuing them, and yet it was rare fora 
new prologue to be delivered that did not openly complain of the 
stage beaux. Take the reign of Queen Anne, for example. A 
general order for the better regulation of the theatres, issued under 
date January 17, 1704, contains the following:— 

And being further desirous to reform all other indecencies and abuses of 
the stage, which have occasioned great disorders and justly given offence, our will 
and pleasure is, and we do hereby strictly command that no person, of what 
quality soever, presume to go behind the scenes, or come upon the stage, either 
before or during the acting of any play, &c., &c. 


This order was repeated at the end of a letter from Sir J. Stanley to 
Mr. Collier (November 19, 1709), empowering the attorney to act 
plays at Drury Lane; and again, in a proclamation by the Queen, 
dated November 15, 1711, levelled against several abuses which were 
reckoned subversive of all decency and regularity. It is to the last- 
mentioned order that a letter in the 240th Spectator (December 5, 
1711) refers. In this communication “ Charles Easy” complains of 
the presence at the theatre one night of “a sort of beau, who, 
getting into one of the side boxes before the curtain drew, was dis- 
posed to show the whole audience his activity by leaping over the 
spikes; he passed from thence to one of the entering doors, where he 
took snuff with a tolerable good grace, displayed his fine clothes, 
made two or three feint passes at the curtain with his cane, then 
faced about and appeared at the other door. Here he affected to 
survey the whole house, bowed and smiled at random, and then 
showed his teeth, which were, some of them, indeed very white. 
After this he returned behind the curtain and obliged us with several 
views of his person from every opening. During the time of acting 
he appeared frequently in the prince’s department,' made one at the 
hunting match, and was very forward in the rebellion. If there were 
no injunction to the contrary, yet this practice must be confessed to 
diminish the pleasure of the audience, and for that reason pre- 
sumptuous and unwarrantable; but since her Majesty’s late command 
has made it criminal, you have authority to take notice of it.” 
Despite the mandates of the Crown, the bloods of the town per- 
sisted in keeping up the old-established custom. ‘No person can be 
admitted to stand on the stage,” was the intimation which Manager 
Rich saw fit to append to the announcement of the performance of 
an opera called “The Prophetess,” at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Theatre, on January 28, 1716. When such scenes of picturesque 
disorder as that about to be related were the outcome of this practice, 


' The play was ‘‘ Philaster,” 
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Ofie can quite well understand why the managers should be anxious 
to institute a wholesome reform. During the performance of 
“Macbeth” at Rich’s Theatre, on February 1, 1721, a besotted 
nobleman, who is said never to have gone to bed sober for a period 
of six years, aroused the indignation of the audience by crossing over 
the stage and interfering with the action. The manager, happening 
to be standing at the wings at the time, walked towards the trans- 
gressor and said, “I hope your Lordship will not take it ill if I give 
orders to the stage-door keeper not to admit you any more.” His 
Lordship’s reply took the form of a slap in the face, which Rich at 
once returned with interest. Matters then assumed a serious aspect. 
The drunken companions of the delinquent immediately rallied 
around him, and things would have gone hard with poor Harlequin 
Lun had not the actors, sword in hand, driven the titled sots into the 
street. Thirsting for revenge, the rioters then found their way round 
to the “front” of the house, and were proceeding to hack and 
smash everything they could reach with their swords when, much to 
their surprise, they were carried off by a constable and watchman, 
whom Quin had very thoughtfully apprised of the proceedings. 
They were taken before Justice Hungerford, who bound them over 
to answer the consequences. Next day their courage evaporated 
with the fumes of the liquor, and they were fain to make peace with 
the much-abused manager. The King, upon hearing of the affair, 
granted the theatre a guard of soldiers nightly (as at Drury Lane). 
This favour also conferred upon the house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
the treasured title of ‘‘ Theatre Royal.” 

On the Spanish stage at this period a certain compromise had 
been effected. At the De Capaz Spada, or simple comedy, the 
Royal Judge (Alcalde de Corte) was permitted to sit near the wings, 
with his retinue behind and on each side. But in more pretentious 
pieces, where the boards were laden with scenery, they were all 
relegated to a dark box bordering on the pit. Something similar 
was subsequently brought about at Drury Lane under the famous 
Wilks, Booth and Cibber rule. The fops were deprived of the 
privilege of roaming behind the scenes on all occasions except 
benefit nights, when the greed of the actors got the better of their 
principles. Colley Cibber appears to claim a little too much on 
behalf of himself and colleagues, but there is a large measure of 
truth in what he says in Zhe Apology : 


‘¢ Among our many necessary Reformations, what not a little deserv’d to us 
the Regard of our Auditors was the Decency of our clear stage ; from whence we 
had now, for many Years, shut out these idle Gentlemen who seem’d more 
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delighted to be pretty Objects themselves, than capable of any Pleasure from the 
Play : Who took their daily stand where they might best elbow the actor, and 
come in for their share of the Auditors’ Attention. In many a labour’d Scene of 
the warmest Humour and of the most affecting passion have I seen the best Actors 
disconcerted, while these buzzing Muscatos have been fluttering round their Eyes 
and Ears. How was it possible an Actor so embarras’d should keep his Im- 
patience from entering into that different temper which his personated Character 
might require him to be Master of? . . . . I have been the more copious upon 
this Head that it might be judg’d how much it stood us upon to have got rid of 
those improper spectators I have been speaking of: For whatever regard we 
might draw by keeping them at a distance from our stage, I had observed while 
they were admitted behind our scenes, we but too often shew’d them the wrong 
side of our Tapestry ; and that many a tolerable Actor was the less valued when 
it was known what ordinary stuff he was made of.” 


How far the Drury Lane triumvirate really mitigated the nuisance 
is not quite ascertainable, as with their disappearance from the scene 
the practice appears to have become as regular as ever. Wright, in 
announcing his benefit at Drury Lane for the 27th of April, 1738, 
wound up with the intimation that “To prevent any interruption in 
the performance, there will be no seats built on the stage.” Again, 
the playbill at this theatre on the 3rd of October following contained 
the ensuing significant paragraph :— “‘ N.B.—The audience having 
lately been much disturbed at the performance being interrupted by 
persons crowding on the stage, it is humbly hoped none will'take it 
ill that they can’t be admitted behind the scenes in the future.” 

Meanwhile Rich, from mere common-sense motives, was desirous 
of effecting a similar reform at Covent Garden. His reasons for 
banishing the fops from the boards of that theatre during the run of 
a new pantomime were publicly stated to be the prevention of “any 
obstructions in the movements of the machinery,” the real fact 
being, however, that he was “tenderly tenacious of his harlequin 
jacket being profaned or infringed upon, and kept his holy rites and 
mysteries of serpents, lions, Druids, &c., sacred from the inspection 
of all curious, prying inspectors.” Rich appears to have received 
some outside assistance in his endeavours to render his stage clear. 
In January, 1742, a letter was published in the journals from some 
coffee-house wit, setting forth that “he was secretary to a society of 
gentlemen who wished him to acquaint the town with the fact that 
they will not suffer our entertainments to be interrupted by a set of 
people who make it their practice every night to flutter and to grin 
and bow behind the scenes, with huge muffs and French airs and 
tawdry outlandish dress. We intend to be at Covent Garden house 
on Tuesday, and endeavour to remove this nuisance, equally grievous 
to the audience, the actors, and Mr. Rich, for the beaux seldom 


pay. ” 
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The flagrancy of the indecorums tolerated at this period on the 
Dublin stage could not be better exemplified than by the indignity 
to which, owing to the apathetic indifference of the pit, Mrs. 
Woffington was exposed at Smock Alley in June of this year. The 
play was “‘King Lear,” with Peg as Cordelia, and Garrick in the 
title-role. In the scene where the demented monarch is found 
sleeping on the stage, with his head in Cordelia’s. lap, one of the 
stage beaux actually stepped from the wings and, without protest 
on the part of the audience, forced his nauseous embraces upon the 
astonished actress. What poor Garrick’s feelings were on the occa- 
sion deponent sayeth not. 

While Dublin as yet showed no sign, the London managers were 
for ever racking their brains to devise some plausible pretext for 
permanently excluding the bloods of the town from the actors’ side 
of the theatre. Hence such ingenious announcements as the follow- 
ing, issued in connection with the revival of “ King John” at Drury 
Lane on the 2oth of February, 1745 :—“ It is hoped no gentleman 
will take it ill, he cannot be admitted behind the scenes, the play 
being so full of characters that any company there will be of great 
prejudice to the performance.” . 

Unchecked from time immemorial by the representatives of law 
and order in Dublin, the growth of this custom had led to never- 
ending inconvenience. Owing to the license thus given the male 
members of fashionable society in the Hibernian capital, they even 
reserved to themselves the right of attending all rehearsals held at the 
theatres. Sheridan, at Smock Alley, had long dreamt of stemming 
the tide of these abuses, when an unforeseen circumstance brought 
about that consummation so devoutly to be wished. During the 
performance of “ Aisop” on January 19, 1746-7, a young gentleman 
of good social standing, called Kelly, suddenly left his seat in the pit, 
where he had been reclining in an intoxicated condition, and climbing 
over the orchestra spikes, made his way to the Green-room. Arrived 
there he proceeded to address some very filthy language to Mrs. 
Dyer, an actress of irreproachable character, which was no sooner 
uttered than all the ladies present beat a precipitate retreat to their 
dressing-rooms. Kelly had the extreme impudence to follow after 
them, and, upon finding himself denied entrance by one and all, 
created such a din that the action of the piece had to be stopped on 
account of the noise. When this ceased the stage was kept waiting 
for Miss Bellamy, the Doris of the play, who refused to stir from her 
room until the intruder had been removed. Kelly was then ejected, 
but made his way round to the manager’s room after the perform- 
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ance, and saluted him with several undignified epithets. This was 
more than flesh affid blood could stand, and Sheridan then and there 
administered to this insolent young hound the sound thrashing which 
he had been so persistently seeking. On a subsequent night, when 
the manager was expected to appear as Horatio, in “The Fair Peni- 
tent,” the audience was informed by Mr. Dyer that, owing to certain 
threats that had been uttered, Mr. Sheridan deemed it advisable to 
refrain from acting. Scarcely had the explanation been made when 
Kelly, accompanied by fully twenty of his cronies, clambered over the 
spikes, and searched the theatre from cellars to gridiron for the recal- 
citrant manager. Happily for him, that gentleman had taken the 
precaution to remain under his own roof strongly guarded. Next 
day this emeute was the theme of general conversation. Many sober- 
minded citizens supported Sheridan’s cause, while others, from a 
spirit of mischief, or because of family relations, lent their weight to 
the opposition. . The interest taken in the dispute may be gleaned 
from the fact that, during the month it lasted, ‘there were as many 
pamphlets published as would make a large octavo volume.” Dis- 
turbances took place in the theatre every night Sheridan essayed to 
appear. The whole city seemed somehow or other inextricably 
mixed up in the imbroglio. A prominent supporter of the Kelly 
faction having inadvertently addressed some offensive language to a 
Trinity student, during one of these riots, was seized the next day by 
a number of collegians, and compelled, on bare knees, to repeat a 
form of apology within the precincts of the University. The next move 
on the board, was the closing of the theatre by the Lords Justices. 
Sheridan then summoned Kelly for assault, and Kelly retaliated with 
a counter summons. Great interest was taken in the hearing of 
these cases, and heavy wagering ensued. ‘They were both heard 
before Mr. Justice Warde and a full bench, Lord Chief Justice 
Marlay also being present. Kelly’s complaint came first, and was 
dismissed by the jury without leaving the box. Better remained 
behind. When Sheridan’s charge against Kelly came to be heard the 
jury found the prisoner guilty, and he was sentenced forthwith to 
undergo three months’ imprisonment, and to pay a fine of five hundred 
pounds. After judgment had been delivered the Lord Chief Justice, 
whose presence had given tone to the proceedings, remarked that 
“ attention should be chiefly given to the conduct of those gentlemen 
at the theatre, as that was a place of public resort,” and added, “that 
any person who found his way behind the scenes, where money was not 
taken, if apprehended, and brought before that court, and the fact 
proved there, should feel the utmost severity of the law.” Kelly’s 
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friends, taken aback by the unexpected turn of affairs, deserted him 
in his need, thus enabling Sheridan to get the credit of a generous 
action. After the lapse of a few weeks the manager not only got the 
heavy fine annulled, but was politic enough to become both solicitor 
and bail to the court of King’s Bench for the wight’s enlargement. 
The theatrical profession have cause to revere the name of Thomas 
Sheridan, for to him fell the honour of striking the first great blow in 
the cause of decency behind the scenes. From that time onward 
actors and actresses performing in Dublin were treated with every 
consideration and respect ; while, previously, the stage doorkeeper 
lay under the nightly fear of being spitted by the first drunken 
roysterer to whom he denied entrance. 

Fortified by Sheridan’s success, Garrick determined upon seriously 
tilting at the evil in the metropolis. Strange to say, the principal 
opposition he met with was from the actors. Their usual formula in 
announcing a benefit was to append the following to the advertise- 
ment :—“ Part of the pit will be railed into the boxes and the stage 
wll be made into an amphitheatre, where servants will be allowed to 
keep places.” In the case of an inferior performer who did not 
anticipate a large house, he substituted for this, ‘“‘ Not any building on 
the stage.” Tate Wilkinson has given us an interesting picture of 
the absurdities of these temporary erections. Writing in 1790 he 
says :— 

What was termed building on the stage certainly was the greatest nuisance 
that ever prevailed over an entertainment. But my kind reader, suppose an 
audience behind the curtain up to the clouds, with persons of a menial cast on the 
ground, beaux and no beaux crowding the only entrance, what a play it must have 
been whenever Romeo was breaking open the supposed tomb, which was no 
more thaii a screen on those nights set up, and Mrs. Cibber prostrating herself on 
an old black couch, covered with black cloth, as the tomb of the Capulets, with 
at least (on a great benefit-night) two hundred persons behind her, which formed 
the background. Nay the stage, which was not, ¢Azrty years ago, near so wide as 
at present, also the stage doors (which must be well remembered), and the stage 
boxes, before which there were false canvas, inclosed fronts on each side of two or 
three seats on to the lamps, for ladies of distinction, which rendered it next to 
impossible for those ladies in the stage-boxes to see at all; but still it was the 
fashion, and therefore of course charming and delightful; .... The stage 
spectators were not content with piling on raised seats, till their heads reached the 
theatrical cloudings, which seats were closed in with dirty worn-out scenery to 
enclose the painting round from the first wing, the main entrance being up steps 
from the middle of the back scene, but when that amphitheatre was filled there 
would be a group of ill-dressed lads and persons sitting on the stage in front, 
three or four rows deep, otherwise those who sat behind could not have seen, and a 
riot would have ensued ; so in fact a performer on a popular night could not 
step his foot with safety, lest he either should thereby hurt or offend, or be thrown 
down amongst scores of idle tipsy apprentices. 
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As this building on the stage usually put from #100 to £150 
extra into the pocket of the actor (who had, moreover, to pay the 
heavy charges of the night), Garrick saw the only way to remedy the 
evil was to enlarge the theatre so that the same receipts might be 
taken without allowing anyone on the stage. It was under this con- 
viction that the new Drury Lane Theatre, opened by Garrick and 
Lacy on the 15th of September, 1747, had been built to hold a 
receipt of some £335. From that date until the 17th of next month 
the bill of the play regularly presented the following paragraph : 
“ As the admittance of persons behind the scenes has occasioned a 
general complaint on account of the frequent interruptions in the 
performance, ’tis hoped gentlemen won’t be offended that no money 
will be taken there for the future.” This was all very well so far as 
Drury Lane was concerned ; but the reform was lop-sided, as the 
custom held good for many years after at Covent Garden. 

Let us now take a final glance abroad. Ever since the year 1728, 
when he complained bitterly in dedicating his “ Brutus” to Lord 
Bolingbroke of the heartless conduct of the stage loungers, Voltaire 
had been straining every nerve to rid the French theatre of its burden. 
A couple of incidents will readily illustrate the extreme hurtfulness of 
the practice in France. During the representation of “ Athalie,” on 
the 16th of December, 1739, so great was the crush on the stage that 
the actors were unable to finish the piece. A similar block on the 
first night of Voltaire’s “Semiramis” rendered it so difficult for the 
shade of Ninus to make its appearance, in the great tomb scene, that 
one of the sentinels deputed to keep the crowd back roared out sten- 
torously: “Room for the ghost, gentlemen please, room for the ghost !” 
This story is capped by that related in connection with Holland’s 
appearance as Hamlet for his first benefit in the metropolis. The 
inhabitants of Chiswick on that occasion (many of whom had never 
set foot in a theatre before) turned out to a man to do honour to their 
fellow-citizen. When the ghost made apparition, Hamlet’s hat, 
according to a well-worn stage device, suddenly flew off his head. 
It fell, as luck would have it, at the west end of the amphitheatre hard 
by the seat of a raw country girl, who was not troubled with many 
neighbours in that quarter. Fancying her young friend would want 
his hat, she stepped gently from her seat and placed it on Holland’s 
head, wrong side foremost and with a tilt that gave him a roystering, 
drunken air. Holland finished the scene quite unconscious of the 
droll figure he was cutting, but as soon as the ghost and he were 
well off the stage, the audience, having with difficulty restrained their 
feelings, burst out into one big roar of laughter that shook the roof 
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of the theatre. So far as France was concerned, no material change 
took place in the regulation of the theatre until the year 1759, when 
the stage was cleared of two rows of spectators sitting on each side, 
through the payment of some 12,000 livres compensation to the 
societaires of the Comédie Frangaise by Count Lauragais. 

As previously stated, the stage loungers, when banished from 
Drury Lane by Garrick, transferred their favours (?) to the rival 
theatre. When Quin made his last appearance on the stage (for 
Ryan’s benefit) at Covent Garden, on March 19, 1753, the crowd 
behind the curtain was so great that it was only after considerable 
inconvenience he was able to make his way before the audience. 
“ One thing more there is that hurts the truth of the representation 
more than all,” says the anonymous author of a thoughtful pamphlet 
on “The Actor,” published in 1755, “the suffering a part of the 
audience to be behind the scenes. The keeping up the illusion of 
carrying on an appearance of reality is the great merit of theatrica 
representation, but that is impossible under this disadvantage. Let 
the decorations of the house, the dress and deportment and recitation 
of the players be ever so proper, this destroys all. The head of some 
cropped beau among a set of full-bottomed conspirators destroys all 
the look of reality.” That the writer was dwelling upon no fiction is 
shown by the petition printed at the bottom of a Covent Garden 
playbill of September 1763 :— 

** Whereas many complaints have been made of interruptions in the perform- 
ances of the theatre, occasioned by the admission of persons behind the scenes ; 
in order to prevent the like for the future, it is humbly hoped no nobleman or 
gentleman will insist on a privilege so displeasing to the audience in general, 
whose approbation it is the duty as well as the interest of the managers to 
endeavour on all occasions to desire.” 


From that time onwards there appears to have been a general 
lapse in the observance of the custom. But the old taint still 
lingered in the theatres, and showed itself so late as fifty years after- 
wards.' We may take as an instance Elliston’s benefit at the Opera 


1T quote the following from Mr. James R. Anderson’s interesting series of 
papers entitled ‘‘Seven Decades of an Actor’s Life,” at present appearing in a 
North-country newspaper and shortly to be issued in book-form. 

‘On January 23, 1856, I opened at the Theatre Royal, Nottingham, for four 
nights. Mrs. J. Saville (now a widow) got friends to help her rebuild the theatre 
which was then very handsome and much improved. Its patrons had also im- 
proved, for they came in crowds : business was tremendous! On my last night, the 
‘farewell night,’ the demand for places was so great that the gentlemen of the 
orchestra were compelled to quit their seats and play behind the scenes. Nor 
was that all, ladies and gentlemen paid to be allowed to go behind the curtain and 
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House on September 10, 1804. This clever actor was at that time 
engaged at the Haymarket, where his popularity was so great that he 
deemed the theatre too small to hold a// his friends on his benefit 
night, and so secured the other. When the curtain drew up on 
“ Pizarro,” the immense audience in front was extremely annoyed to 
find that Elliston had crowded the stage with another batch of 
auditors. No sooner did the great outburst of sibilation reach the 
ears of the unapproachable master of oratorical bunkum than he saw 
another opening for his powers of persuasion. Hand on heart 
mouth wreathed in smiles, Elliston advanced to the footlights and 
confessed he felt it incumbent on him, at all hazards to accommodate 
those “who had done him an honour, the remembrance of which 
would never be eradicated from his heart.” His peroration was 
irresistible. “I humbly trust, therefore, that to a Briton you will not 
deny that favour which your spontaneous goodness formerly granted 
to a Foreigner.” . The allusion here was to Madame Banti who, some 
little time previously, had taken a benefit at the Opera House, when 
her friends were treated, not to a theatrical performance, but to an 
operatic concert. The cases were entirely different, but the audience 
swallowed the bait and put up with the inconvenience. 

The question naturally rises, did the abolition of the custom of 
sitting on the stage throughout Europe materially advance the art of 
acting and the cause of the drama in general? The answer to this 
does not lie so near the surface as one would imagine. Of course we 
know that from that epoch dates the genesis of realistic surroundings, 
but opinions are very divergent as to the utility of these features on 
the stage. After all,.a modicum of truth underlies the sneer that the 
modern actor depends largely upon the assistance of the scene- 
painter for the production of effects. Apologists will tell you that 
this is more a matter of conventional training than intellectual 
deficiency. Those, however, who are prone to exalt the living at the 
expense of the mighty dead, should pause and reflect that many a 
cherished favourite of to-day would tremble in his shoes had he to 
return to the discomforts of old—not the least irritating among which 
was the presence of “‘ The Audience on the Stage.” 


W. J. LAWRENCE. 








stand all the night between the wings. This was a realisation of the custom in 
Shakespeare’s time, when the beaux and belles sat on stools or rolled on the rushes 
that strewed the stage on both sides. The actors were perfectly astonished and 
alarmed at being mixed up with the audience, and all declared they had never 
witnessed such a sight before.” 
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ALEXIS PIRON. 


BSwpa Ta Sapa Kal avdvnra,—LUCIAN. 


T has often been remarked of actors—and they have doubtless 
felt it themselves, with chagrin—that their achievements dwindle 
toarumour. Nothing survives of them but the credit of excellence. 
Actors, however, are not alone in leaving no tangible legacy to 
posterity, and in owing what immortality they may possess solely to 
what has been said of them. The literary outcome of celebrated 
wits and conversationalists is sometimes very small. Sallies and 
repartees, born under the sheen of that “ domestic planet,” the lamp, 
are apt to grow lifeless and vapid when exposed to the purer light of 
day, and the sunshine seems to extinguish the fire of fancy. Theodore 
Hook, individually, lingers in the reputation he once created, though 
his writings are dead; but then, they were never a fair representation 
of himself. A man, however, who was to be found at his best in his 
books, like Christopher North, may yet outlive them, and survive 
rather as a character than an author. “The Isle of Palms” has long 
reposed where Hawthorne says men place the tolerable poetry—on 
the shelf’ And though Scotchmen may yet be met with who speak 
of the “ Noctes” as if Socrates, Lucian, Rabelais, and others, were 
to be there discovered all rolled into one, yet they are but little in 
demand, and hasten, it is to be feared, to the land where all things 
are forgotten. 

But the lecnine head and mane of glorious John Wilson, his fine 
voice, grand frame, and athletic habit, remain ; and even from his grave 
there arises an aroma of whuskey and criticism, of poetry and haggis. 

Alexis Piron, of whom it is proposed to give a few outlines, was 
essentially a person who survived in the breath of others, rather than 
in durable achievements of his own. And though it is true that his 
comedy of “‘ La Métromanie” is still in some sense alive, for, though 
not retaining the stage it has to be known by students of French 
literature, yet it is a piece illustrative of a peculiar phase of social 
folly more than based on the broad principles of human nature, and, 
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moreover, cannot be considered a fair specimen of Piron’s style, for 
it is quite unlike anything he thought of before or could ever execute 
afterwards. 
His survival in the mouths of men was as that of the fittest in 
readiness, in rejoinder, and in instantaneous sallies of wit. This 
quickness was of course suited for the production of epigrams—given 
the natural turn for versifying—and the latter Sainte-Beuve admits 
that Piron fully possessed. Many of these epigrams remain, and a 
few are good enough to gratify by their brightness when their applica- 
bility can no longer be tested or no longer excites interest. Alexis, 
born at Dijon on July 9, 1689, was the third son of Aimé Piron, 
master apothecary and poet. For the local capital and its neigh- 
bouring towns were famous for the Christmas carols or canticles, 
called “ Noéls Bourguignons,” the principal composer of which was 
La Monnoye, whose efforts were successful enough to procure him a 
Jauteuil in the Academy, nay, for the matter of that, the first 
fauteuil, for up to his reception the Academicians had used ordinary 
chairs. Of this man the apothecary Piron was at once the friend 
and the rival. The mother of Alexis was the daughter of a sculptor 
of note in his day—Dubois—but she had little influence in the family, 
was retiring and narrow-minded, and altogether eclipsed by her 
husband, who, wise in drugs and full of versification and wine, broad 
jester and staunch Catholic, lived to the age of eighty-seven. As 
Alexis grew up his father was anxious he should take to some 
regular profession. The priesthood was first thought of, then 
medicine, and lastly law, which, though the most feasible, and for a 
time attempted, was very soon abandoned like the others. 
He was, in fact, unfitted for staid employments, and made perhaps 
a right choice in following his natural bent. He said of himself that 
he sneezed epigrams, and Grimm estimated him, long afterwards, as 
une machine a saillies, a rimes et a traits. Knocking about asa young 
fellow without employment, Piron took a lively interest in local 
politics and humour. Beaune was a town serving as a butt to 
Dijon, and the expression /es anes de Beaune passed for an exhaustive 
description of its inhabitants. Large towns in France are said, 
generally, to affect some neighbouring small one on which to exercise 
their wit, and Lille and Turcoing, Montpellier and Lunel are quoted 
as cases in point. In the last century, Brentford similarly came in 
for the Jashes of London sarcasm. Alexis was a good deal over at 
Beaune, and notably at the Arquebuse fétes in 1717. A single 
instance of the rough joking may suffice. At the theatre, there being 
too much laughter, a mild young man in the pit called out, “ Quiet 
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there, please ; we can’t hear.” “Not for want of ears!” roared 
Piron ; a sally so much resented that he had to beat a hasty retreat. 

The ready provincial was thirty years old before he determined 
to try his fortune in Paris ; but he reached that city to find he was 
already known ; for a certain Ode a Priape had preceded him. Of 
this, much need not be said; it was undoubtedly witty, and the 
morals of the Regency found little offence in its subject. Its pruriency, 
however, proved, as will be seen, its own nemesis. Earning at first 
a small pittance as copyist to the Chevalier de Belle-Isle, Piron soon 
attracted notice as a theatrical writer in his “ Arlequin-Deucalion,” 
which was presented at the Opéra Comique in 1722. This was 
considered a success in its kind, but the kind was as yet very rude 
and coarse. It was said to have arisen from the Parades, or 
burlesques, played by strolling actors outside their booths. A build- 
ing, however, had, it appeared, been provided for the class of 
entertainment ; but in 1718 the Coméddie Francaise was influential 
enough to get it closed. The “ Arlequin-Deucalior ” was given at the 
Foire St. Laurent, where the Opéra Comique troupe were allowed to 
set up a temporary stage. It is called a monologue, but this was a 
form forced on Piron by the restrictions against speaking. Arlequin 
alone was allowed to address the audience; but another voice was 
smuggled in, in the squeak of Polichinelle. Mythology was treated 
much as it has been in latter days in the “ Orphée aux Enfers,” and 
similar pieces ; and allegorical characters, too, were introduced, and 
the spoken matter was bright and satirical—allusions occasionally 
coming in to theatrical rivalries. Effective songs occurred at 
intervals, written with the metrical facility Piron possessed. The 
Opéra Comique had a competitor in the Marionettes, and for their 
little stage Le Sage and Fuzelier exerted themselves strenuously. If 
the competition led to any bitterness on Piron’s part against Le Sage, 
it soon passed off ; for it is pleasant to find in 1723 an opéra comique 
called “‘ Les Trois Commiéres,” written by the two, in collaboration 
with Dorneval. Piron himself wrote for the puppets; and in 1725 
a little comédie—prose and verse—for Les Italiens, just re- 
established at the Hétel de Bourgogne. It was entitled “ Les 
Enfants de la Joie.” 

In personal appearance and in manner, Piron on arriving in Paris, 
was thought quite provincial ; and he never shook off the country- 
town air during life. He was a good height, very strongly made, 
had a rubicund face, and was fond of wine. Noticeably short-sighted, 
the defect gave him an inattentive look ; but his sharp ears, ready, 
biting tongue, and loud laugh, showed soon enough that his wits 
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were all about him. Received as a countryman by the Marquise de 
Mimeure, Piron met there Voltaire, and seems to have conceived 
for him a dislike whiz: he never attempted to get over. Knowing 
that he was quite as quick in reply as the great author, he forgot the 
enormous difference in their knowledge ; and it may be added, the 
lowness of his own aims in comparison with those of the other ; and 
was foolish enough to consider himself as a rival. This idea he 
cherished through his career, and though surviving to eighty-three, 
he was dissatisfied to think he should die without having buried 
Voltaire. At Madame de Mimeure’s there was a certain maid- 
servant or companion who was called de Bar, from the village where 
she was born. It was more in Piron’s line to court the maid than the 
mistress, and he formed an acquaintance with Mademoiselle de Bar, 
which terminated in marriage, and seems to have been, throughout, 
satisfactory to the parties concerned. Collé, the song-writer, in his 
“ Journal,” has unfavourable remarks on the personal appearance of 
Madame Piron, intimates that she was sufficiently plain to cause 
some alarm, and had surprised the secret of premature old age. But 
she must have possessed some intellectual gifts, as she was well versed 
in the romances of the middle ages, and in old French authors. 

In 1728 Piron attempted some more arduous tasks—a comedy 
in verse, represented that year, called “Les Fils Ingrats/’ and 
* Callisthéne,” a tragedy which appeared a twelvemonth later. But 
though given at the Théatre Frangais, they were not thought good 
then, and are now, of course, no longer to be tolerated. 

But notwithstanding his want of success, he continued to produce 
pieces—“ L’Amant Mystérieux,” “Gustave Vasa ” (which kept the 
stage many years), and others ; but it was not till 1738 that he made 
a real hit, in his celebrated comedy of “La Métromanie.” It would 
be useless to detail the plot of this play; no one would read an 
abstract of the kind. Enough will have been said, if it is mentioned 
that three of the characters are agitated with a fantastic taste for 
verse, two of whom again succumb to the passion for making it. 
Damis, who may be accounted the hero, fancies himself in love with 
a lady who writes in the Mercure, and therefore is indifferent to the 
charms of the first young lady, Lucille ; but his being in love at all 
raises the suspicions of the jeune premier, Dorante, who is eager to 
surpass him; or, indeed, to run him through, should occasion offer. 
It turns out that the writer in the A/ercure was not a female at all, 
but the father of Lucille. Dorante’s fears were therefore groundless, 
and all ends happily ; though of course the enthusiast Doris is left 
out in the cold, and Lucille is bestowed on his friend. Baliveau, 
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uncle to Donis, forms a bluff contrast to the girl’s eccentric father, 
Francaleu, and is drawn with some strength, though without nice 
discrimination. Stage tradition relates that Baptiste ainé played this 
character admirably. In answer to the question, “ Zises-vous /e 
Mercure?” he was wont to give a “‘Jamais /” which seemed to come 
so sincerely from his heart and his interior, that the audience was 
always tickled. The clever intriguing maid-servant, Lisette, is one 
of the best of the ersone. But the eminence of the comedy—Sainte- 
Beuve calls it Piron’s euvre endimanché—lay in its style. The 
versification is thought to be quite that of the school of Regnier, 
Molitre, and Regnard, and there is much wit and many bright 
sayings—some quite constituting apothegms—in the dialogue. The 
piece can never have completely suited a popular audience, but it 
possesses an artistic finish which doubtless always rendered it a 
favourite with cultured judges. Piron is believed to have had himself 
in view in the character of Doris—M. de l’Empyrée—who indeed. 
before the stage lights, does not appear very jovial, but who avers the 
fact of himself with emphasis, and describes his arrival at a party in 
these words : 

On tenait table encore. On se serre pour nous, 

La joie, en circulant, me gagne ainsi qu’eux tous. 

Je la sens : j’entre en verve et le feu prend aux poudres, 

I] part de moi des traits, des éclairs et des foudres. 

Here we certainly have Piron ; but, like many humorous persons, 
he was under a delusion that gravity was his real forte, and that the 
world had lost a poet through his aptitude for extravaganza. In 
Doris, therefore, he also saw himself as a gifted person, whose 
real merit was not fully appreciated, but in this opinion the public 
seems never to have heartily acquiesced. 

The “ Métromanie” was very favourably received by the critics, 
and though Piron often fell foul of this kind, yet in respect of his 
chef-d’ceuvre, he had little of which he could justly complain. His 
favourite butt, M. l'Abbé Desfontaine, wrote a notice of the play, 
full of appreciation, and containing a sentence admirably discrimina- 
tive : “Si l’on n’y trouve pas un certain intérét de coeur, il y a un 
intérét d’esprit qui le remplace.” 

One or two happy things in the dialogue may be quoted, especially 
as they have the approval of Sainte-Beuve :— 

“‘ Est-ce vous qui parlez ou si c’est votre réle?” is a pregnant 
question, which may be fitly put in many complications of life. 

“Le bon sens du maraud quelquefois m’épouvante” should be taken 
into consideration by the critics, and “ J’ai ri; me voila désarmé!” 
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is an observation as true as it is neat. But brightness abounds. 
Taken at hazard the verses where Damis announces that he has 
written a play in preference to his legal studies, are very pointed :— 

Que la fortune donc me soit mére ou maratre, 

C’en est fait : pour barreau, je choisis le théatre ; 

Pour client, la vertu ; pour lois, la vérité ; 

Et pour juges, mon siécle et la postérité. 

Piron was nearly fifty years old before he made the genuine success 
by which his name as a dramatist is chiefly known ; but, though he 
wrote plays afterwards, he had touched the zenith, and what was 
subsequent was more or less decline. 

When, therefore, his relations to the Académie have been briefly 
examined, and some estimate given of his talent as an epigrammatist, 
all will have been offered which the subject would under present 
circumstances warrant. 

There is certainly nothing more immortal from the lips or pen of 
Piron than the phrase, Pas méme académicien. It occurs in an 
epitaph of ten lines that he wrote for himself, but this epitaph 
he afterwards—as he said pour /e soulagement des mémotires—reduced 
to a couplet. 

Ci-git Piron qui ne fut rien 
Pas méme académicien. 

By the side of this has been sometimes placed another distich 
composed, also autobiographically, by Mercier many years afterwards. 
It is as neat as the first, and forms a significant commentary on it :— 

Ci-git Mercier, qui fut académicien, 
Et qui cependant ne fut rien. 

This is equivalent to Mephisto’s “ Du bleibst doch immer was du 
bist.” But Piron’s couplet still survives, and will survive, probably 
as long as the French language, a brilliant sneer at that institution 
which the writer would have us believe was more unworthy of him 
than he of it. Yet in real truth, though the lines ring with the 
apparent bitterness of a man who thought he had a grievance, Piron 
cannot have thought so. The facts convict him clearly of ill-temper 
and misrepresentation. The Académie wished to appoint him a 
meinber in 1753, and nominated him with a view to his election, 
and in his case especially dispensed with the usual visits of solicita- 
tion ; so that his candidature was in every way complimentary. The 
Bishop Boyer, it seems, however, having heard that Piron was likely 
to be elected, waited upon Louis XV., with the unhappy Ode 2 
Priape, and told him that public feeling was against the elevation of 
a man who had disgraced himself by writing such verses. His 
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Majesty, it is thought, pretended to have never heard of the piece, 
that he might have the malicious pleasure of making the prelate read 
it out to him. Montesquieu was then head of the Académie, and to 
him it was intimated that Piron’s election would be displeasing to 
the Court. So to save the excluded dramatist’s feelings, the election 
was postponed to a future occasion. And Montesquieu, through 
Madame Pompadour, obtained a pension for Piron of 1,200 livres, 
as compensation for his disappointment. Had Piron, then, any reason- 
able grounds for vexation with the Académie? Clearly none whatever. 

The peculiar gifts the ready, audacious youth of Dijon so early 
displayed, namely, his explosive wit (/e feu prend aux poudres), and 
his neat and harmonious versification, led naturally to epigram. 
And the defiant position he chose to maintain towards other writers 
and the critics, gave a literary turn to his efforts in the satirical line, 
which was calculated to make them more permanent in their 
character. Still occasional verses, when the occasion is forgotten, 
form mostly unattractive reading. 

Our own Peter Pindar is not more now than a name in a 
biographical dictionary ; and it is hard to believe, when we see his 
dead wasps pinned down on paper, that they ever hummed into 
public apartments with a motion of life and a threatening of pain. 
Add to this, in Piron’s case, that he was fond of indelicacy, and that 
the taste of the present age forbids the reproduction of some of his 
best received sallies. His lines Contre Voltaire are perhaps as good 
as any he ever wrote in the Martial vein : 

Son enseigne est 2 2Encyclopédie. 

Que vous plait-il? de l’anglais, du toscan ? 
Vers, prose, algébre, opéra, comédie ? 
Poéme é€pique, histoire, ode ou roman ? 
Parlez! C'est fait. Vous lui donnez un an? 
Vous linsultez! En dix ou douze veilles 
Sujets manqués par I’ainé des Corneilles, 
Sujets remplis par le fier Crébillon, 

Il refond tout—peste ! voici merveilles ! 

Et la besogne est-elle bonne? Oh! non. 


It seems at this day absurd enough that there should ever have 
been any rivalry between Voltaire and Piron, or that partisans of the 
two should ever have contended ; and of course it was only in the 
lower literary world that they did so. The real position of the men 
to each other could not have been better put than in a sentence 
ascribed by Sainte-Beuve to the first translators of Goethe into 
French. Speaking of Piron, they remark: “ As he was the Voltaire 
of the moment, people forgave him for putting himself in comparison 
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with the Voltaire of the ages. The flashes of his intellect had, at the 
time, the effect of fireworks, which seem to eclipse the stars of 
heaven ; and, indeed, in the little world, and during the transient 
moment they served to dazzle, they did shine brighter than the 
torches of the universe.” But though Piron was little entitled to sit 
in judgment on his great contemporary, still the arrow of his quick 
wit found out with sufficient certainty the weak points in his 
opponent’s harness. For with all his talents and all his knowledge, 
his huge curiosity and his expansive sympathies, it still remained 
true that Voltaire’s epic was tiresome, and his plays cold and lifeless, 
his historical research superficial, and his science, at best, the 
gleanings of an amateur. 
It has been shown that Piron had no case against the Academy. 

This, however, is the way in which the fox described the grapes :— 

En France, on fait, par un plaisant moyen, 

Taire un auteur, quand d’écrits il assomme : 

Dans un fauteuil d’académicien, 

Lui quarantiéme on fait asseoir cet homme ; 

Lors il s’endort et ne fait plus qu’un somme : 

Plus n’en avez prose ni madrigal. 


Au bel esprit ce fauteuil est, en somme, 
Ce qu’a l’amour est le lit conjugal. 
The following on, or rather against, Marmontel has been ad- 

mired :— 

On ne voit qu’auteurs de préceptes 

De méthodes d’arts et d’Essais : 

Mille Rose-Croix, point d‘adeptes ; 

Miile professeurs, nul profés. 

Les Grecs, les Latins, les Francais, 

Des Poétiques fort bien faites, 

Marmontel en fait aprés eux. 

Eh, l’ami, fais-nous des poétes. 

Sois-le toi-méme, si tu peux. 


One more epigram shall be added, which is appreciative and not 
satirical. It was on the writings of Montesquieu, for whom Piron 
entertained a sincere admiration. ‘The picturesque variety, never 
absent from the pen of the author of the “ Esprit des Lois,” is very 
well intimated :— 

Torrents fougueux, vieux arbres, hauts rochers, 
Verte prairie, humble et riant bocage, 
Tranquilles eaux, jardins, guérets, vergers, 
Composeraient un parfait paysage : 

Or de ce rare et sublime assemblage, 
Printemps, hiver, en tout temps, en tout lieu, 
Désirez-vous avoir la vive image ? 

Avez toujours 4 la main MONTESQUIEU. 
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Guided by good French critics, the English reader is able to see 
that Piron’s epigrams were, if a little provincial in their outspoken- 
ness—/e sel dijonnais est loin du sel attigue—still truly Parisian in 
style ; that the versification was very correct and easy, and that the 
point was never far-fetched, but immediate and apposite. It has 
been said of him, 2/ avait son esprit au bout des doigts. 

Bons-mots are closely allied to epigrams, and the two almost at 
times blend into each other. 

A sudden happy stroke, which has been preserved, may be said 
to be either one or the other. Hearing that Maréchal Fouquet had 
made his testament in favour of the king, in the hope of being buried 
at Saint-Denis, by the side of M. de Turenne, “and on the tomb,” 
cried Piron, “ write ” , 

Ci-git le glorieux @ cété de la gloire. 

The curious in such matters will find little volumes of ana, in 
which Piron’s good things are recorded. Such collections scarcely 
belong to literature, unless edited by some responsible person, for it 
is remarkable how uncertain the authorship of witticisms in a short 
time becomes. , 

Who, for instance, said of Lord Brougham that science was his 
forte and omniscience his foible? The remark is assigned to several 
persons. 

Piron died in 1773. No member of the Académie attended his 
funeral, though all were invited. 

“They are afraid even of his Shade,” said a wag. The truth was, 
Piron had outlived his friends, and, in great measure, his reputation. 
But he had not outlived Voltaire. The leathery skeleton whom 
Piron said death delayed to strike for fear of blunting his scythe, 
survived the joke and him who made it. 

It will be pleasant to conclude by recalling any good traits that 
occur. 

Piron was often irreverent, but his was the irreverence of reckless 
spirits, not suggested by infidelity ; indeed he was too little in earnest 
to doubt. He retained his old Burgundian Catholicism, but partly, it 
may be suspected, as a habit, like his love of wine, his rollicking 
laugh. Still we cannot read the heart, and his lines “ De Profundis” 
and the inscription for a crucifix, written in old age, have had to be 
appraised in a higher court than that of literature. 

Of Piron’s private character, it will be enough to remark that he 
seems to have been kind to his wife; forgave her plainness, and tended 
her imbecility, when the senses gave way. If there is more hidden, 
and it is said so, let it remain hidden. 
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One is glad to believe his declaration that he thought too highly 
of the ecclesiastical calling to ever make it his own ; and to record 
one genuinely fine remark. On witnessing a representation of the 
“Tartuffe,” he repeatedly exclaimed, “AA, guel bonheur!” Asked to 
explain himself, he replied, “ Do you not see, gentlemen, that if this 
sublime work had not been written when it was, it never would have 
been written.” 

The bust of Piron, from the chisel of Caffieri, which adorns the 
vestibule of the Théatre Frangais, is considered to give an excellent 
idea of his imperious audacity, the flash of his intellect, the readiness 
of his tongue. Satire seems to lurk in the veiled droop of his eyes, 
and the lips might be thought to tremble with a jeer. 

Piron was, in a sense, a representative man. It is difficult to 
think of any other Frenchman who possessed in an equal degree a 
peculiarly French gift—brilliant aptness. He had no reflections to 
flow gently and spontaneously out of a brooding brain. But let 
something happen—let something be said—and he could illuminate 
the matter in hand with a flash of lightning. ‘ 

His writings, probably, do not supply a full impression of his 
talent. Sainte-Beuve, in his striking way, remarks: “ Pour bien 
connaitre Piron, et pour le faire connaitre, il faudrait avoir diné avec 
lui.” 

Still the question must arise, what came of all this quick per- 
ception—this flow of language—this power of turning the swiftly 
apprehended into the luminously perceptible ? 

Such endowments cannot have been given for the production of 
one faded comedy, and a few epigrams, from which few decency 
has to select the still fewer which are sweet. Wasted powers: there 
can be no other verdict, Piron would have done better in the 
present day, as far as active employment goes. He would have 
succeeded as a journalist. Witty, perceptive, he would have been 
quick at picking up knowledge for himself, or at borrowing it from 
others who had more industry and less alertness ; and in either case, 
would have presented it in an attractive light. 

Unembarrassed with one-sided convictions, he could have power- 
fully discussed any general question. His leading articles would 
have glittered with bright points, whilst his extant correspondence 
shows that he could have interviewed a notoriety with signal success. 

Still, as it was, he managed to get into his national literature, and 
has stayed there: and his remains do not create the belief that he 
deserved more reputation than he has obtained. 

J. W. SHERER. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


METEORIC EARTH-FEEDING. 


R. L. FLETCHER has recently analysed and described a 

meteorite that was found on January 5, 1854, in the district 

of Youndegin, Western Australia. It is one of the ferruginous 

meteors, containing above 92} per cent. of iron, with 6} per cent. of 

nickel, and a little cobalt. Four fragments of the meteorite were 
found, weighing respectively 25? lbs., 24 lbs., 17 lbs., and 6 lbs. 

It contains also a remarkable form of carbon resembling graphite, 
but crystallising in the cubic form. These cubes, of which about a 
hundred were separated, were not attacked by acids, and but slowly 
by fused nitre. They burned very slowly in the air, leaving a minute 
residue. They resemble graphite, but are harder, and they differ 
from it also by their cubic form. Mr. Fletcher regards them as 
another form of carbon distinct from either the diamond or graphite, 
apparently intermediate. 

This is another among numerous examples of carbon received 
upon the surface of our globe as a contribution from outer space. In 
a Science Note of August, 1881, I discussed the importance of such 
supplies of carbon, and suggested that comets and the fiery meteors 
which trail after them, instead of being threatening and destructive 
agents as formerly supposed, have been the beneficent donors of the 
primary material of the animal and vegetable life on this world. 

This is a totally different theory from Sir W. Thomson’s “ moss- 
grown fragment” of a shattered world that he supposed to carry 
a living germ and plant it here. My notion is that the carbon 
comes to us in mineral form, chiefly as carbonic acid, contributed to 
our atmosphere by the combustion of the carbon which is proved by 
the spectroscope and such analyses as the above to exist in comets 
and meteorites, more especially in those meteors that blaze and burn 
away when they come in contact with our atmosphere. 

This theory was primarily suggested by reflecting on the fact that 
as we descend to the older and older rocks of the earth the 
proportion of carbon they contain progressively diminishes. The 
silica, the alumina, the lime, and the magnesia of the stratified rocks 
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are all easily accounted for as the broken up and redistributed 
material of the underlying granitic rocks, but not so the carbon of 
the carbonates, and the carbon of the coal and other fossil matter, 
and the carbon of petroleum, bituminous shales, &c. As the crust 
of the earth has grown older it has grown more and more carbon- 
iferous, as though each exposure of the surface to outer space has 
somehow provided an additional supply of this element. 

Dr. Sterry Hunt attributes the additional supply to carbonic acid 
gas diffused through the atmosphere of space. He shows that the 
carbonic acid now existing in the carbonates of the stratified rocks 
cannot have been derived from the earth’s interior nor from its 
primal atmosphere; that, if liberated, it would alone form an 
atmosphere equal in weight to one hundred, if not two hundred, 
atmospheres like the present. 

If such carbonates existed when the earth was red-hot, as usually 
assumed, their carbonic acid would have been liberated, or if all the 
carbon were there as carbon it would have combined with all the 
oxygen of the atmosphere, and have demanded a few hundred times 
more. 

I fully agree with Dr. Sterry Hunt and Sir Isaac Newton and Sir 
William R. Grove as to the universality of atmospheric matter —had 
contended for it in “ The Fuel of the Sun,” all unconscious of the 
illustrious companionship ; and this is demanded by my theory of 
the meteorite origin of the carbon, for unless the supply of oxygen far 
exceeded that of our own little bit of atmospheric matter, the com- 
bustion of the meteors could not have occurred; but, with an 
universal atmosphere, however rarefied, gaseous diffusion would 
perpetually restore the proportions of atmospheric mixture. 

Those who can understand that geology includes something 
besides stratigraphy, stone cracking, and fossil gathering should 
read Hunt’s essay on “The Chemical and Geological Relations of 
the Atmosphere,” in Zhe American Journal of Science, vol. 19, May, 
1880, and his volume of “ Chemical and Geological Essays,” 1878. 

As regards the sufficiency of carbon supply by meteorites, I may 
add that Professor Newton estimates, on the basis of reliable data, 
that the earth encounters about three thousand millions of fiery 
meteors every year. As the majority of these contain some amount 
of carbon, it would be strange if such a bombardment, going on 
during the millions of years of geological time, had not increased 
our supplies of carbon and also of iron, the proportions of which in 
the earth’s crust, like that of carbon, has been steadily growing 
during the building up of all our stratified rocks, 
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Crioup Limits. 


T a recent meeting of the Meteorological Society of Berlin, 
Lieut. Gross described a balloon voyage he made on 
January 21. This description includes an account of a very curious 
fact, viz. that the balloon remained constantly at the upper surface 
of the layer of clouds which it was traversing, so that the body of the 
balloon was above the clouds, and the car completely immersed in 
them, notwithstanding that ballast was frequently thrown out. 

Is this confirmed by the experience of other aeronauts? If so, it 
presents a physical conundrum of considerable interest in connection 
with the limiting boundary of cloud-matter. I have often gazed with 
admiration and puzzled wonder on apparently ponderous masses of 
cumulus cloud, with their sharply defined outlines and rounded 
silvery summits, receiving the full glare of summer sun and yet 
remaining but little altered, in spite of what our physical inductions 
tell us concerning the necessary volatilizing effect of such a battery 
of solar energy upon the microscopic particles of water of which 
such clouds are composed. 

On some occasions I have stood on a mountain top and looked 
down upon an ocean of such clouds, feeling the hot sunbeams on my 
own shoulders, but unable to trace any work it was doing on the 
cloud particles below. 

At other times I have watched masses, or rather floods, of cloud- 
matter or mist pouring rapidly upwards from a valley below and as 
rapidly vanishing into thin air on reaching a certain elevation. ‘This 
is a common early morning experience ia mountainous countries. 

I suspect that the dimensions and constitution of the water 
spherules differ in these cases ; that those of the stubborn cumuli 
reflect the heat as effectively as they reflect the light of the sun, 
while the ragged vanishing mist particles absorb it and are volatilized 
accordingly. 

Besides this there may, in the cumuli, be a firmer adhesion of 
the water to the solid nuclei, which Aitken has shown to be the con- 
densing agents in cloud-making. This adhesion would resist the 
expansive evaporating energy of the solar rays. Other speculations 
suggest themselves, and among them, of course, an invocation of 
electricity, which is always summoned to explain every physical 
mystery with an alacrity that is directly proportionate to the ignorance 


of the theorist. 
W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


“A BLoT IN THE ’SCUTCHEON.” 


HANKS to the unflagging energies of the Browning Society the 
question whether Mr. Browning is an acting dramatist may 

now be answered. Of the works which Mr. Browning wrote with a 
view, direct or oblique, to the stage, the best have been put upon the 
boards. The performance recently given under the society’s patron- 
age of “A Blot in the ’Scutcheon” settles the matter. “A Blot in 
the ’Scutcheon ” is a lovely dramatic poem, but it isnotadrama. Its 
past history is curious. Macready, who wished ardently to produce 
a play by the popular young poet, shrunk from appearing in ‘‘ A Blot 
in the ’Scutcheon,” and assigned the principal character to Phelps. 
In his “ Reminiscences” but one or two short references are made to 
a work in which, when it was first proposed to him, he was keenly 
interested. After it was given, February 11, 1843, at Drury Lane, it 
slept until on November 27, 1848, it was revived for three nights by 
Phelps. Since then until March 16 last it has not, in England, been 
acted, except by amateurs. In this as in other instances Phelps 
showed judgment. Commanding, as at that time he did, the respect 
and the attention of the most intellectual class of playgoers, he saw 
in the tragedy the materials for a short run. These it may still 
claim. An educated public will see the piece with pleasure and 
pay it a flattering homage of attention and tears. Its dialogue, 
always powerful, and not seldom poetical, does not when spoken for- 
feit all the admiration it extorts when read, and the death scenes are 
harrowing. Scarcely a speech, however, is genuinely dramatic, and 
many of them are completely the reverse. In his closet, doubtless, 
a man or a woman may meditate in a fashion scarcely less elaborate 
than that Mr. Browning constantly evolves in soliloquies. When, 
however, the time for action arrives the words must be short and 
burning. This Mr. Browning, who is nothing if not psychological, 
forgets. Very pleasant was it to see the performance of Miss Alma 
Murray of the girl heroine, and equally pleasant to contemplate 
actions in which everything is noble—a veritable tragedy of youth. 
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Better still, however, is it to read the scenes, which lose more than 
they gain from interpretation. Managers are often blamed for not 
reviving works of literary merit or interest. They are, however, as a 
whole, tolerably shrewd in their estimates, and their fighting shy of 
“A Blot in the ’Scutcheon” proves to have been a measure of 
prudence and judgment. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD ON MILTON. 


LMOST as a dying bequest from Matthew Arnold comes a 
tribute to Milton, embodying those views concerning the 
Miltonic versification which, though ignored by the many, are an 
article of faith with the few. This utterance, delivered in St. 
Margaret’s Church, Westminster, on the occasion of unveiling the 
Milton Memorial Window, presented to that edifice by Mr. G. W. 
Childs, of Philadelphia, asserts among other noteworthy things that 
“In the sure and flawless perfection of his rhythm and diction, 
Milton is as admirable as Virgil or Dante, and in this respect he is 
unique amongst us. No one else in English literature and art 
possesses the like distinction. Thomson, Cowper, Wordsworth, all 
of them good poets, who have studied Milton, followed Milton, 
adopted his form, fail in their diction and rhythm if we try them by 
that high standard of excellence maintained by Milton continually. 
From style really high and pure Milton never departs; their 
departures from it are frequent. Shakespeare is divinely strong, 
rich, and attractive. But sureness of perfect style Shakespeare him- 
self does not possess.” That last passage will come as a shock to 
some hearers, but it is true and just. Shakespeare has, of course, 
something better than style, something greater than any other writer 
has attained. At times, moreover, he reaches the very perfection of 
style. Nothing more magnificent has ever been writteri than the 
passage in which Othello likens his murderous thoughts to the 
Pontic sea : 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontic, and the Hellespont. 
Equally marvellous is Macbeth’s Titanic declaration that— 
This my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine. 
Scores and hundreds of similar passages may of course be quoted. 
In a different form of poetic perfection are the descriptions of flowers 
by Perdita, the musings of Iachimo upon entering the chamber of 
Imogen, and innumerable other pictures of the least of which no 
uuU2 
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one but Shakespeare is capable. The flight of Shakespeare as 
regards the grand style is not however sustained ; that of Milton is. 
Alone among English poets Milton never quits the empyrean. 


THE GENERAL EsTIMATE OF MILTON. 


HE number of those to whose delight poetry is capable of 
ministering in any high degree is very small. To almost half of 

those who take pleasure in verse the eau sucrée of Moore is preferable 
to the strong mead of Chaucer, Milton’s “ Ripe Falernian,” the 
life-bestowing burgundy of Shakespeare, or Swinburne’s Chateau 
Yquem. Strike off from the list of students of verse the worshippers 
of the poets of this century—the Browningites, the Shelleyites, and so 
forth—and the residuum left is indeed small. Knowing their in- 
capacity to enjoy poetry of the highest order, men make excuses for their 
idleness or their want of capacity. Was it not Hazlitt who said that 
men talked of the allegory in Spenser as though they feared it might 
bite them? In a similar manner men talk about Milton’s theological 
views, and dwell upon the fact that he makes “God the Father talk 
like a school-divine.” Granting this, for the sake of argument, to be 
true, the proportion of Milton’s poetry which is occupied with his 
theological views is so small, that a lover of verse would no more 
dream of making a difficulty than a traveller would object to see the 
Pyrenees because he would have to cross Berri. To those, mean- 
while, to whom Milton is dear, the satisfaction inspired by his works 
is something like enchantment. I do not care to obtrude my own 
feelings. It is, however, a fact that by the time I reached manhood 
I could repeat from memory about a fourth of “ Paradise Lost,” and 
the same of “ Paradise Regained” ; two-thirds of “‘ Samson Agonistes,” 
and the whole of the remaining poems except a few psalms. They, 
moreover, were learnt not as a task but as a delight. Now, even 
when the memory fades, I could summon back a quarter of Milton’s 
poetry. John Bright fed his fervid oratory upon Milton, and a 
hundred critics, beginning with Addison, have dwelt upon his great- 
ness. His audience, however, will be, as he himself anticipated, “ fit 
though few.” Well-nigh two generations have elapsed since Warton’s 
edition of the Minor Poems of Milton, with its rich array of parallel 
passages and illustrations, was said by one of the most clear-sighted 
of critics to be one of the most enviable of possessions. To this day 
however, it remains, if not among the lumber of the bockstalls, at 


least a work easy of acquisition. 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 
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